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A BALLAD. 


The Beautiful and Troe, dear love, 
The Beautiful and True, 

Oft they meet to part, but yet 
They never say, Adieu! 

The stars, how gloriously they greet ! 
Bui then, as morn comes on, 

Heaven's pavement to their glittering feet, 
Is echoeless and lone. 

Brightly they dance away, but still 
Such partings yield no pain ; 

For ne'er they bid adieu, until 
They've sworn to meet again, 

Dear love, 

They've sworn to meet again ! 


I saw two birds, like Faith on wings, 
Meet o'er the waters blue ; 

O they could part like hopeful things, 
Nor breathe a last adieu. 

I saw a warrior, armed for fight, 
Quit his lady fond and true, 

But their lips first held a meeting bright, 
And thus they bade adieu ! 

I saw two ships part company, 
O’er the ocean's sparkling foam, 

And the “ Outward Bound” sang a soug of glee, 
And the “ Homeward,” a song of home, 

Dear love, 

And the “ Homeward,” a song of home! 


O Minnie, thy words may breathe, “‘ Farewell !”’ 
But thy voice hath a binding thrill, 

Whose latest sound shall wreathe a spell 
To keep thee present still. 

The touch of thy hand when kind and fond, 
And thy smile, and thy weving hair, — 

And thy soft deep eyes, with theirhopes beyond 
The gloom of each passing care, 

Shall havnt me still, and when thou art gone 
I will live in a dream of thee, 

And with thee will rove when the night comes on, 
Through the grove to our ae tree, 

ove, 

Through the grove to our trysting tree. 


SONG OF BERANGER. 


ON THE CRADLE OF 4 BABE. 
See, Friend, this little bark, it scarcely dares 
To try the untravers'd waves of life's wide sea ; 
Frail is the pas er, methinks, it bears ; 
Come let us guide it in its first essay. 
Mark how the waves around it dash and foam ! 
Mark, from the shore they bear it light along ; 
Come, comrades, we who see it leave its home 
Will cheer its voyage by our joyous song. 


Already blows the breeze of Destiny, . 
Already Hope has sped the swelling sail, 
? Bright are the stars that twinkle in the sky, 
And calm the sea, unroffled by the gale. 
Fly far away, ye birds of evil doom ! 
All in this boat to Love and Jov belong ! 
Come, comrades, we who see it leave its home 
Will cheer its voyage by our joyous song. 
The Loves hang wreaths of flowers in joyfulness 
Around the. mast, and ply their busy hands ; 
To the chaste Sisters we our vows address ; 
And, at the helm, see, gentle Friendship stands. 
Bacchus himself, with all his train, is come, 
And sportive Pleasure hastes to join the throng ; 
Cume, comrades, we who see it leave its home 
Will cheer its voyage by our joyous song. 
And see! while thus we d our voyage on, 
Thus Fortune comes and blesses Virtue mild, 
And prays that al! the good that she has done 
May be repaid upon this gentle child. 
Sure, then, from this, that, wheresoe’er we roam, 
Just heaven will guard our favour’d boat from wrong ; 
» Come, comrades, we who see it leave its home 
Will cheer its voyage by our joyous song. 


A NEAPOLITAN FESTIVAL DISTURBED. 
Near the entrance of the renowned grotto excavated by the ancients under 


almost concealed by numberless offerings in gold, silver and other precious 
‘metals, as tokens of the wonderful cures and blessi obtained through her 
‘supposed meditation. Her festival is celebrated on the 8th September, and on 
‘that day the inhabitants of the capital and its populous environs, and even the 
court, go to pay veneration to the miraculous fasdinien, and their annual offer- 
ings to the priests that monopolise her miracles. 

Joachim Murat, who, whilst king of Naples, had the means and opportunity 
of gratifying his fondness for Orienta! display, always celebrated this festival 
with the utmost pomp and splendour. At the appointed day in 1811, he ap- 
peared in the military cloak and sabre of Charles 1V. of Spain (part of the 
‘spoil of his Spanish conquests), both covered with jewels of the highest value, 
and looked more like a knight-erraut of old than a modern warrior. A military 
review having been arranged, several thousand men were mustered, and went 
through various complicated evolutions. After this a naval review took place 
The Neapolitan flotilla, consisting of two men-of-war carrying 74 guns, three 
frigates of 40 guns, and several brigs and sloops gaily decorated with flags, 
left the bay in full sail, followed by numerous private yachts and pleasure boats, 
and steered towards the island of Capri. A naval sham fight had been ar- 
ranged to take place on their return. 

About three o’clock a grand procession was on shore at the Villa 
Reale. It was headed by twelve magnificent carriages containing the king 
and his suite, guarded by a squadron of the royal lancers and their admirable 
band of music. Eleven of the carriages were drawn by eight thoroagh-bred 
horses, and in them rode the great officers of the household the ministers, and 
princes and princesses of the royal family; to the twelfth, which had formerly 
veen the state-carriage of Charles IV. of Spain, and which contained the king 
and queen, were harnessed twelve Arabian gray horses. All the ornaments 
of this splendid vehicle—consisting of elaborate chasings and a massive crown 
—were of pure gold. The carriages were followed by the king’s staff and a 
body of the royal cuirassiers. At this moment the Villa Reale (which is sit- 
uated on the sea-shore) presented a magnificent spectacle. A vast number of 
‘people of all classes had assembled on the spot to view the procession, whilst 
‘the windows and balconies of the houses were filled with elegantly-dressed 
co:npany. The palaces of the Strada di Chiaja, which overlook the Villa Reale, 
were filled with the wealthiest families in the kingdom, ambassadors, and other 
distinguished foreigners. The concourse of spectators of all descriptions 
stretched for nearly two miles, in astraight line, and presented a coup-d'@il 
extremely picturesque and imposicg. Everything was joyous, and the entire 
city seemed abandoned to the pleasures of the festival. 
Scarcely had the procession begun to move, before a brisk cannonade was 
heard from the sea towards Cape Posilippo. The attention of the multitude 
was immediately directed to that quarter ; for it was believed that the’ sham 
fight had begun before the appointed time. Presently two frigates and sever- 

smaller vessels appeared;doubling the cape, and making their way into port 
with all possible speed ; the fring hens the ships in pursuit being, all the 
|while, kept up. In short, the fight was to all appearance so admirably manag- 
ed, that the procession was entirely neglected, every person looked at its pro- 
\gress, and applauding the admirable look of reality which the Neapolitan flotilla 

as giving to the engagement. While the excitement produced by the chase 
was, however, at its highest, the crowd on shore were astounded by the firing 
of an alarm signal from the castle of St Elmo, and which was never heard 
junless at the approach of an enemy, or at the commencement of a revolt. 
This astonishment was turned ito a panic of alarm, when it was perceived 
\that instead of a sham, a real fight was going on; for three English men-of- 
war now hove in sight. To add to the general distress, several stray shots 
struck the shore. 
it would be impossible to describe the scene of terror and confasion which 
followed. The screams were truly terrific, and re-echoed mournfully in the 
bay and on the hills Thousands of ladies and gentlemen threw themselves 
on their faces ; many fainted ; and the rest betook themselves to flight. As 
all wished to be the first out of danger, the gates of the Villa Reale were soon 
choked up by the fugitives, and became impassable to all. Murat, informed of 
this unexpected English visit, left the state-carriage, and, followed on horse- 
back by his staff, went to direct, from the Castle dell "Uovo, the defence of 
his fleet and his capital. 
After this, a real fight began by sea and land, which lasted until night put an 
end to the gallantry of the assailers and defenders. The latter, however, sus- 
tained great injury in their ships and batteries : while the former, after amus- 
ing themselves with disturbing the testival, and frightening almost to death the 
people of Naples, sailed away, and no vestigeof them was to be seen the next 
morning. The Villa Reale, however, presented a sad aspect ; it beautiful 
Powers, and exotic shrabs and plants, were almost all destroyed ; its alleys 
were covered with broken hats, parasols, shoes, gloves, reticules, and other ar- 
ticles of ~—— apparel ; and the hospitals and private houses were filled with 
persons who been injured—not by the English shots—but by the conse- 
|quences of their panic-terror. 

TRACES OF TRAVEL IN THE EAST. 
Eéthen, or Traces of Travel brought home from the East. 8vo, pp. 418. 
London, J. Ollivier. 

If it be a wonder for a woman to keep a secret, we think it as great a won- 
der for a traveller, brimful of matter like that which is thrown out in the pres- 
ent volume, not to have rushed into print the first week he landed in London. 
We gather that he travelled nine years ago ; and must thus, insteadjof hurry- 
ing into type, have observed the Horatian rule, which he probably learnt at 


the mountain of Posilippo, to serve as a short communication between Naples 


and Poxzuoli, there is a church dedicated to the Virgin Mary, whose shrine is| 


ton before he became 4 soldier, and apparently as great an admirer and as 
of pretty women as an Etonian education, surcharged with a military pro- 
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fession, would naturally occasion. We speak from the book, for we have no! 
idea of the authorship, only that it is of the leliest cast, gentlemanly, play | 
ful, not unobservant of aught worth graver notice, and altogether an extremely, 
pleasant production. Jt begins with a relish in the interview of a European’ 
with a Turkish pasha, ou crossing the frontier, and the ludicrously characteris-| 
tic interpretations of the dragoman. 

Never did man enter with greater unction into the wild change of Asittic! 
travel than our author. ‘ Day after day (he says), perhaps week after week, | 
and month after month, your foo! is inthe stirrup. ‘To taste the cold breath 
of the earliest morn, aud to lead or follow your bright cavalcade tll sunset 
through forests and mountain- passes, through valleys and desolate plains. all 
this becomes your mode of life, and you nde, eat, drink, and curse the mosqui- 
toes, as systematically as your friends in England eat, drink, and sleep. If 
you are wise, you will not look upon the jong period of time thus cecupied by 
your journeys as the mere gulfs which divide you from the place to which you, 
are going, but rather as most rare and beautiful portions of your life, from 
which may come temper and strength. Once feel this, and you will soon grow 
happy and contented in your saddie-home. As for me aud my comrade in this 
part of our journey we often forgot Stamboul, forgot all the Ottoman empire, 
and only remembered old times. We went back, loitering on the banks of 
Thames,—not grim old Thames of * after-life,’ that washes the parliament- 
houses, and drowns despairing girls, but Thames, the * old Eaton fellow’ that) 


wrestied with us in our boyhood till he taught us to be stronger than he. We 


bullied Keate, and scoffed at Larry Miller and Okes; we rode along loudly 
laughing, and talked to the grave Servian forest as though it were the * Brocas 
clump.’ Our pace was commouly very slow, for the bagyage-horses served us 
for # drag, and kept us to a rate of little more than five mules in the hour, but 
now and then, and chiefly at night, a spirit of movement would suddenly ani- 
mate the whole party ; the baggaye-horses would be teased into a gallop, and 
when once this was done, there would be such a banging of portmanteaus, aud 
such convulsions of carpet-bays, upon their panting sides, and the Suridgeer 
would fol.ow them up with sucii a hurricane of blows, aud screams, and curses, 
that stopping or relaxing was scarcely possible ; then the rest of us would put 
our horses into a gallop, and so all shouting cheerily, would hunt aud drive the 
sumpter beasts like a flock of goats, up lull and down dale, right on to the end 
of thuir journey. The distances at which we got relays of horses varied great- 
ly : some were not more than filteen or twenty miles; but twice, | think, we 
ey a whole day’s journey of more than sixty miles with the same beasts. 

hen at last we came vut from the forest, our road jay through scenes like 
those of an English park. ‘Ile greeusward uufeuced, and left to the free pas. 
ture of cattle, was dotted with groups of stately trees, and here aud there dark- 
ened over with larger masses of wood, that seemed gathered together for bound- 
ing the domain, and shuttivg out some infernal fellow-creature in the shape 
of a new made squire : in one or two spots the Langing copses looked down up- 


on a lawn below with such sheltering mien, that seeing the ‘ike in England |) 
you would have been tempted almost to ask the name of the speudthrift or the) | 


madman who had dared to pull down the old hall. There are few couutries 
less infested by * lions’ than the provinces on this part of your route ; you are 
not called upon ‘to drop a tear’ over the tomb of * the once brilliant’ any body. 
or to pay your ‘tribute of respect’ to any thing dead or alive; there are nu 
Servian or Bulgarian listératcurs with whom it would be positively disgraceful 
not to form an acquaintance ; you have no staring, 10 praising to get through ; 
the only public building of any interest which hes on the road is of modern 
date, but is said to be a good specimen of oriental architecture ; it is of a pyr. 
amidical shape, and is made up of 30,000 skulls, which were contributed by 
the rebellious Servians i the carly part (1 believe) of this century; I am not 
at all sure of my date, but | fancy it was in the year 1806 that the tirst skull! 
was laid. 1 am ashamed to say, that in the darkness of the early morning we 
unknowingly went by the ueighbourhed of this triumph of art, and so basely 
got off from admiring *the simple grandeur of the architect's conception,’ and 
*the exquisite beauty of the fretwork.’ There being no * lious,’ we ought at 
least to have met with a few perils; but there were no women to attack oui 
ace (they were all wrapt up, or lucked in); and as for robbers, the only rob- 
we saw any thing of had been long since dead and gone; the poor fel- 
lows had been impaled spon high poles, and so propped up by the transverse 
spokes beneath them, that their skeletons, clothed with some white wax-like re- 
mains of flesh, still sat up lolling inthe sunshine, and listlessly staring without 

We acknowledge our delight in dashing along with a traveller of this kidney ; 
the ideas ave so natural and so abundant, so home and so foreign, so good-hu 


souls love under the names of * dress,’ and ‘ frock,’ and * boddice,’ and * collar,’ 
end * habit-shirt,” and sweet ‘chemisette.’ Such was the outward seeming of 
the personage that sat before me; and indeed she was almost bound by the 
fame of her actual achievements, as well as by her sublime pretensions, to look 
a little differently trom the rest of woman-kiwnd. There had been something 
of grandeur in ber career: after the death of Lady Chatham, which happened 
in 1803, she lived under the roof of ter uncle, the second Pitt, and when he 
sesumed the government in 1804, she became the dispenser of much patron- 
age, and sole secretary of state for the department of treasury banquets. Not 
having seen the lady vutil late in her life, when she was fired with spiritual am- 
bition, | can hardly fancy that she could have performed her political duties in 
‘the saloons of the mivister with much of feminine sweetoess and patience ; | 
jam told, however, that she managed matters very well deed ; perhaps it was 
‘better for the lofty-minded leader of the House to have his reception-rooms 
guarded by this stately creature, than by a merely clever eud managing wo- 
man: it was fitting that the wholesome awe with which he filled the minds of 
the country gentlemen should be aggravated by the presence of his majestic 
niece. But the end was approaching ; the sun of Austerlitz shewed the Czar 
madly shding his splendid army, like a weaver’s shuttle, from his right hand to 
‘his left, under the very eyes—the deep grey, watchful eyes of Napoleon ; be- 
fore night came, the coalition was a Vain thing—meet for history ; and the heart 
‘of its great author was crushed with grief when the terrible tidings came to 
his ears. In the bitterness of his despair, he cried out to hisaiece, and bid her 
Roll up the nap of Europe ;° there wasa liule more of suffering, and at last, 
\with his swollen tongue still muttering something for England, he died by the 
noblest of ali sorrows. Lady Hester meeting the calamity in her own fierce 
lway, seems to have scorned the poor island that had not enough of God’s 
grace to keep the * heaven-sent’ minister alive. | can hardly tell why it should 
‘ve, but there is a longing for the East very commouly felt by proud-hearted 
people when goaded by sorrow. Lady Hester Sianhope obeyed this impulse. 
Hestir talked to me long and earnestly on the subject of 
religion, announcing that the Messiah was yet to come ; she strived to im 

me with the vanity and the falseness of all European creeds, as well as with a 
‘sense of her own spiritual greatuess : throughout her conversation upon these 
luigh topics, she skilfully msinuated, without actually asserting her heavenly 
irauk. Amongst other much more marvellous powers, the lady claimed to have 
one which most women J fancy possess, viz. that of reading men’s characters 
uu their faces ; she examined the line of my features very attentively, and told 
me the result, which, however, | mean to keep hidden. One great subject of 
discourse was that of ‘ race,’ upon which she was very diffuse, and yet rather 
jmysterious ; she set great value upon the ancient French (not Norman blood— 
\fur that she vilified), but did not at all appreciate that which we call in this 
jcountry ‘an old family.” She bad a vast wea of the Cornish miners on ac- 
icount of their race, and said, if she chose she could give me the means of rous- 
ing them to the most tremendous enthusiasm. Such are the topics on which 
the lady mainly conversed ; but very often she would condescend to more 
iwurldly chat, and then she was no longer the prophetess, but the sort of a wo- 
jman that you sometimes see, I am told, in London drawing-rooims, cool, un- 
sparing of enennes, full of audacious fun, and saying the downright things that 
the sheepish society around her is afraid to utter. 1 am told that Lady Hester 
was in her youth a capital mimic, and she shewed me that not all the queenly 
dulness to which she had condemned herself—unot all her fasting and solitude 
had destroyed this ternble power. The first whom she crucified in my _ 
ence was poor Lord Byron; she had seen him, it appeared, | know not where, 
soon after his arrival in the East, and was vastly amused at his little affecta- 
tions ; he had picked up a few sentences of the Komaic, with which he affect- 
ed to give orders to his Greek servant; I can’t tell whether Lady Hester's 
municry of the bard was at all close, but it was amusing; she attributed to 
uim a curiously coxcombical lisp. Another person whose style of speaking the 
iady took off very amusingly was one who would scarcely object to suffer by 
the side of Lord Byron—1! mean Lamartine, who had visited her in the course 
of his travels ; the peculiarity which attracted ner ridicule was an over-refine- 
ment of manner: according to my lady’s imitation of Lamartine (I have nev- 
er seen him myself), he had none of the violent grimace of his countrymen, 
and not even their usual way of taiking, but rather bore himself mincingly, 
like the humbler sort of English dandy. Lady Hester seems to have heanily 
despised every thing approaching to exquisiteness; she told me by the by (and 
acr opinion upon that subject ts worth having) that a downright manner, 
amounting even to brusqueness, is more effective than anv other with the ori- 
ental; and that amongst the English, of all ranks and all classes, there is no 
nan so attractive to the orientals—no man who can negotiate with them half 


moured and so piquant, and withal so often tuuched with a neat bit of classi- 
cism, tha; we always “jim along” both merrily and wisely. But where ar 
we! We have been at Constantinople, hastily seen the Troad, visited Smyrna, 
and sailed thence in a Greek brigantine, wherein, as the author sayeth, * the 
seamen, like their forefathers, rely upou no winds unless they are right a-stern. 
or on the quarter ; they rarely yo on a windif it blows at all fresh, and if the 
adverse breeze approaches to a gale, they at once fumigate St, Nicholas, and 
put up the helm. ‘The consequence of course is, that under the ever- varying 
winds of the 2gean they are blown abvut in the most whimsical manner. 1 
used to think that Ulysses with his ten years’ voyage had taken his time ip 
making Ithaca, but my experieuce in Greek navigation soon made me under- 
stand tnat he had had, in age vf fact, a pretty good * average passage.’ Such 
are now the mariners of the 42gean ; free, equal amongst :heimselves, vaviga- 
ting the seas of their forefathers with the same heroic and yet child-like spirit 
of ventore, the same half-trustful reliance upou heavenly aid, they are the live 
liest images of true old Greeks that time and the new religions have spared te 
us.’ Cyprus is passed ; and at Beyrout we have a long and curious account 
of the eccentric Lady Hester Stanhope, the best we have seen. In intimate 
conversations with her, who had been the early friend of his mother, the author 
says: 
“fhe woman before me had exactly the person of a prophetess—uot, in- 
deed, v1 the divine sibyl imagined by Dowenichino, so sweetly dis:racted be- 
twixt love and mystery, but of a good, busine. s-like, practical prophetess, tong 
used to the exercise of her sacred calling. 4 have been told my those whe 
knew Lady Hester Stanhope in her youth, that any notion of a resemblance 
betwizt her and the great Chatam must have beeu tanciful ; but at the time oi 
my seeing her, the large commanding features of the gaunt woman, then sixty 
years old or more, certainly reminded me of the statesman that lay dying iv 
the House of Lords, according to Copley's picture ; her face was ot the most 
ishing whiteness ; she wore a very large turban, which seeined to be of 
pale cashmere shawls, 20 disposed as to conceal the hair; her dress, from the 
chin down to the point at which it was concealed by the drapery which she held 
over her lap, was a mass of white linen loosely folding—an ecclesiastical sort 


so effectively, as a good, honest, opeu-hearted, and positive naval officer of the 
old school. I have tuld you, I think, that Lady Hester could deal fiercely with 
hose she hated ; one man above all others (he is now uprooted from society, 
and cast away for ever) she blasted with her wrath; you would have thought 
that in the scornfulness of her nature, she must have sprung upon her foe with 
more of fierceness than of skill; but this was not so—for with all the force and 
vehemence of her invective, she displayed a sober, patient and minute atten. 
tion to the details of vituperation, whica contributed to its success a thousand 
umes more than mere violence. During the hours that this sort of conversa- 
tion, or rather discourse, was going on, our tchibouques were fiom time to time 
replenished, and the lady as well as I continued to smoke with little or no in- 
termission, till the interview ended. I think that the fragrant fumes of the la- 
takiah must have helped to keep ime on my good behaviour as a patient disci- 
ple of the prophetess. Jt was not ull after midnight that my visit for the eve- 
ving came to an end: wheu I quitted my seat, tue lady rose, and stood up in 
the same formal attinude (almost that of a soldier m a state of ‘ attention’) 
which she had assumed at my entrance ; at the same time she let go the dra 
ery which she had held over her lap whilst sitting, and allowed it to fall to 
ground. ‘The next morning after breakfast | was visited by my lady’s secreta- 
ry, the only European except the doctor whom she retained in her household. 
This secretary, like the doctor, was Italian, but he preserved more of 
European dress and European pretensions than his medical feilow-slave. He 
spoke little or no English, though he wrote it pretty well, having been former- 
iy employed in a mercantile house connected with England. "The poor fellow” 
was in an unhappy state of mind. Jn order to make you understand the ex- 
tent of his spiritual anxieties, | ought'to have told you that the doctor (who 
aad sunk inio the complete Asiatic, and had condescended accordingly to the 
performance of even menial services) had adopted the common faith of all the 
jaeighbouring people, and had become a firm and happy believer in the divine 
power of his mistress. Not so the er wif when [| had strolled with him to 
a distance from the building which rendered him safe from being overheard by 
humen ears, he told me in a hollow voice, trembling with emotion, that there 
were times at which he doubted the divinity of the * Milédi,’ I said nothing to 


of affair—wore like @ surplice than any of those blessed creations which our 
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encourage the poor fellow in that frightful state of scepticisn, which, if duly 

ed. might end in positive infidelity. ! found that her ladyship had rather arbr- 
trarily abridged a> saaaneaane of her secretary, forbidding him from shoot 

ing small birds on the mountam-side. ‘This oppression lad roused m hun - 

spirit uf inquiry that might end fatally—perhaps for bimself,—perhaps for the 

‘religion of the place’ The secretary told me shat his mistress wa+ greatly 

disliked by the surrounding people, whom she oppressed by her exactions ; anc 
the truth of this statement was borne out by the way in which my lady spoke | 
to me of her neighbours But in Kastern countries, hate and veneration are | 
very comimouly fele for the same object, and the geueral belief in the superhu 

man power of this wonderful white lady—her resolute and imperious charac | 
ter, and above all, perhaps, ber fierce Aloanians (nut backward to obey an orde), 
for the sacking of a village) iuxpired sincere respect amongst the surrounding | 
inhabitants. Now the bemg ‘respected’ amongst orienutals, is uot ap empty 
merely houorary distinction, for, on the contrary, it carries with it aclear right 
to take your neighbour's corn, his cattle, his eggs, and his honey, aud almos’ 
any thing that is his, except his wives. This law was acted upon by the Pri 
cess of Dijoun, aud her establishment was supplied by contribations apportion 
ed among>t the nearest of the viliages.”’ 

In the sanctuary of Nazareth. our author gets a leetle rhapsodical, and fan- 
cies he ts writing fine ; but he seldom falls into this error, more seldom thai! 
writers of higher pretensions and lower powers, and is often gracefully poeti 
cal without an effort. Four instance, bivovacking round wild night-fire in a) 


vot as the treasures of the miser that lie in unprofitable disu«? ; for day by day 
ind hour by hour, the golden yoice ascended from the dark recesses of the ce!- 
ar to the uppermost brains of the monks. Dear old fellows ' in the midst of 
hat land thew Christian laughter rang lou ly asd merrily, their eyes 
lashed with unceasing bonfires, and thei heavy woollen petticoats could no 
wore weigh down the springiness of their paces than the vomial yause of a dan- 
veuse can clog her bounding step. The monks do « world of good in their 
vay ; and there can be ne doubting, that previously to the arrival of Bishop 

lexander, with his numerous young family, and his pretty Enylish nursemaids, 
hey were the chief of propagantists of Cliristianity i Veleste. My old 
nends of the Prancivean convent at Jerusalem, some Gime suce gave proof of 
heir gooduess by delivering themselves up to the peril of death for the sake 
fo duty. When l was their guest they were forty, | believe, im number ; and 

don't recollect that there was one of them whom | sould have looked upon 
ts a desirable life-holder of any property to which T mgt be eutitled to expec- 
‘ancy. Yet these forty were reduced in a few days to nineteen , the plague 
was the messenger that summoned them to a taste of realdeath. But the cir- 
cumstances under which they perished are rather cusmwus ; oud though | have 
10 authority for the story except an Italian newspaper, | harbour no doubt of 
ts truth, for the facts were detailed with mvyuteness, and strictly corresponded 
with all that I knew of the poor fellows to whom they related. It was about 


‘| bree months after the time of my leaving Jerusalem that the plague set his 


spotted foot on the Holy City. The monks felt great alarm ; they did not 


sbrink from their duty, but for its performance they chose 4 plan. most sadly well 
Mitted for bringing down upon them the very deatu which they were striving to 
ward off ‘They imagined themselves alm ost safe so long as they remained with- 
to their walls ; but then it was quite Leedful that the Catholic Christians of the 
viace, who had always looked to the convent for the supply of their spiritual | 
wants, should receive the aids of religion iu the heurof deatu. A single monk, 


ets place and severe weather, le says: 
* T lad myself down at length, it was the deep black mystery of the heavens 
that hung over my eyes—not an earthly thing in the way from my own very fore | 
head right up to the end of all space. 1 grew proud of my boundless bedcham-| 
ber. 1 might have ‘found >ermons * in all this greatness (if | had, I should 
surcly have slept), but such was nut then my way. If this cherished self of ' 
mive had built the universe, | should have dwelt with delight on the * wonders |*herelore, was chosen, either by lot or by some other ‘air avpeal to destiny ; 
of creation.’ As it was, I felt rather the vain-glory of my promotion from out) being thus singled out, he was to yo forth iuto the plazgue-s'ricken city, and to 
of mere roms and houses into the mdst of that grand, dark, infinite palace.||perform with exactness his priestly duties ; then he was tv return, not to the in- 
And then, two, my bead, far from the fire, was in cold latitndes, and it seemed! |*etivr of the convent for fear of iwfectipg bis brethren, but to a detached build- 
to me strange that | should be lying so still, and passive, whilst the sharp uight | (which remember) belongmg to tlie estatli-i veut, a0 some little dis- 
breeze walked free over my cheek, and the cold damp clang to my hair, as |e from the inhabited ro ms , he was provid «dd with a bell, and at a certain 
though my face grew in the earth, and must bear with the footsteps of the wind.,| in the moruing be was ordered to rug of bit sound was 
and the falling of the dew, as meekly as the grass of the field.” jaeard at the appointed time, then knew bis brethren Cre he was either delin- 

And aguin,—aimoug sume Christan girls; freed by tie events of war from (288 OF dead, and another martyr was seit forth to take lus piace In this way 
Mussulmans’ oppressiveness. And if catch a glimpse of your ungloved twenty-oue of the monks were carried off. Ouv wets tail to ad aire the 
tngers, they. agein will make the sir ring with their ewost ucreame of wonder] with which was oe by but there be 

amazement, as they compare the fairness of your hand with thew warmer, aig as 

tints aud even with the hues of your own sunburnt face ; imstantly the ringlead | 4 
er of the gentle rioters nmagmes a new sin ; with tremulous boldness she of th a 
touches—theu grasps your hand, and smovths it gently betwixt her own, and the edund of the bell ; the silence that ui aud 
prys curiously into its make and colour, as though it were silk of Damascus, or drawing of the lots (the odds against death mess ove yy vat lower than yester- 
shawl of Cashmere. And when they see you even then still sage and gentle, the going forth of the nowly do widen- 
the joyous girls will suddeuly, and screamingly, aud all at once, explain to each ger tae aad 
spring —a bear that never hugs ; and upon this faith, one after the other, they for 
will take your passive baud aud strive to explain t, and imake ita theme and a frou him as he lay all aloue i an outhouse 


controversy. tut the one,—the fairest and the sweetest of all, is yet the ‘ 
timid ; she shrinks from the daring deeds of her playmates, and seeks sheer, THE NEVILLES OF GARRE TS TOWN -A TALE 
behind their siceves, and s.sives to screen her glowing cons.iousness from the | OF 1760. 


eyes that look upon her; but her jauyhing sisters will have none of this coward. | BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF * CHARLES O'MALLEY,” ETC. 
ice—they vow that the fair one shall be their complice—shall share thew dau- CHAPTER XL—THE CHURCHYARD 
, oa hoe touch the hand of the stranger ; they seize her small wrist, and | “J beg your reverence’s pardon and the gentlenm’s,” said the sexton as he 
rag her forward by force, sud at last, whilst yet she strives to turn away, and japproached with the keys. * Lameness and inn your honours see, are both on 
ty cover up her whole sou! under the fuids of downcast eyelids, they vauquish jmy side askin ye to fo give me” 
her utmost strength—they vanquish your utmost modesty, and marry herhand|| + Don't concern yourself fur an excuse, Jonathon.” sid De. Connor, “ we 
to yours, The quick pulse springs from her fingers, and throbs like a whisper |have vot waited long. If you were even in ferlt. Lam sorry to say you have 
vpon your listening palm.” years enough tu plead in favour. 1 should think Mr. Curleton, Joaathan Ligget 
And lastly :—* Near the Pyramids, wore woudrous and more awful than all jis not less than eighty years of aye ” 
else in the land of Egypt, there sits the louely sphynx Comely the creature| + Yes, your reverence and more; | was with Captain Palliser the day that 
is; but the comeliness is not of this world. The once-worshipped beast is 4 |Mayrath betrayed the party to long Antony, aod that's well ou to sixty years 
deformity aud a monster to this generation ; and yet you can see that those ago. Come-Lammas i'll be, if God leaves me till taen, foar score and ten, a 
lips, vo thick and heavy, were fashioned according we some ancient mould of jlong life sir, and a weary one the first half of it wes, ad the half that was in 
beauty, some mould of beauty now forgotten,—forgotten because that Greece peace not withvut its troubles. I'm think sir, th.t if T lve « litle longer, 
drew forth Uytherea from the flashiag a of the Ezean, and in her image jthe times at the end of iny days won't be far unlixe what they were at the be- 
created new forms of beauty ; and made it a law among men, that the short \ginuing ” 
and proudly wreathed lip should stand for the sign and the main conditwn of | © Tell me Jouathan, have you found out a reason why sexvtous are never 
loveliness through all generations to come _‘Yet still there lives-on the race of young! We have vew cuurches, new church-vards, but always old sextons. 
those who were beautiful in the fashion of the elder world. aad Ubristian girls How comes this !"* 
of Coptic blood will look on you with the sad, serious gaze, and kiss you your) +* Death, please your reverence is very ancient. ft would nt be respectful 
charitable hand with the big, pouting lips of the very sphynx |.augh and mock jtowards him, to have giddy boys awaiting oa hwu. {ts my thinkin’ that if the 
if you will at the worship of stone idols ; bat mark ye this, ye breakers of im- /youngest man in the parish was to be made sexton, to be here m the solitary 
8, that in one regard the stune dul bears awful semblance of Deity—un-|\place, where the dead are lying, at all hours—yiey wi -rning, nshine, some 
gefulness in the midst of change, the same seeming will, and intent for jtimes in ine dark night with his lanthorn ; he d very soon feel that it was down! 
ever, and ever inexura le! Upon ancient dynasties of Ethiopian and Egyptian |right improper to be young, and he would grow as old in 1 few years as others 
kings; upon Greek and Roman, upon Arab and Ottoman conquer srs ; upon Na- \do in haif a life. And thea, your reverence, he'd stop at! vat as I did myself ; 
poleon dreaming uf an eastern einpire ; upon battle and pestilence ; upon the. jonly for the years on the stones here, ["d never know tot Line was passing at 
ceaseless misery of the Ezyptian race ; upon keen eyed travellers, Herodotus |all,” 
yesterday and Warburton to day; upon al, and more this uaworldly sphynx has are But it is passing with us all, good Jonatuan, or rather we are borne on with 
watched, and watched like a Providence, with the same carnest eyes, and the jit in its passage to that vcean where time shall be no more" 
same sad, tranquil mien. And we, we shall die, and [slam will wither away ;| By this time the sexton’s key had done its oflice, thy pon ‘erous gates creaking 
and the Englisnman leaning far over to hold his loved India, will plant a firm jon their hinges, swung epen with iron clang, aad Neviile, of Garleton as we 
foot on the banks of the Nile, and sit in the seats of the faithful, and still that must call him, entered. A thrill as ef an electric stock passed through his 
sleepless ruck will lie watching and watching the works of the new, busy race, |frame as he stood for the first time ia the burial-place of hi« fathers. 
with those same sad, earnest eyes, aud the same tranquil mien everlasting. | Within those precincts the mortal remains of his ancestors for ten 
You dare not mock at the sphynx.” reposed in peace. Years, even ages had passed away, but seemed to bave re- 
If these be uot poetry, and of a pure and strikmg kind tov, we are spected the hallowed seclusion. From that same ivy-cwered tower, came yet 
no critics. But we inust fall back, and it shali be on the monks of Jerusa- the summons which had called sire and son—matron and muden of his race, to 
roe ; enter through the low-arched portal to the house of prayer, for holy worship, 
Christianity permits and sanctions the drinking of wine, aud of the holy |Thence wad rung out the glad peals of welcome tavnany « wridal group of the 
brethren im Palestine there are nove who hold fast to this gladsowe rite so stren- /fair and brave, and thence too swung the dirge solew «1 sad, when a Neville 
uously as the monks of Damascus ; not that they are more zealous Christians, |Was gathered to his father-. 
than the rest of their fellows in the Holy Land, but that they have better wine | The tall white gate with its quaiut elaborate tracery —\ ie massive pillars on 
Whilst | was at Damascus | liad my quarters at the Franciscan conveut there, @tther side—the hoary tower directly in front, and mmy of the grey stately 
and oo soon after my arrival | asked one of the monks to let me know some- |Monumen!s around, bore tokens of a venerable au ijpuity ; even the straight 
thing of the spots which deserved to be seen ; I made my inquiry in reference! |broad walk shaded by the protecting arms of a centeuary oak, which led from 
by the sojourn and [the gate to the church, was the samme which had been worn by the steps of his 
adventures of St. Paul. ‘There is nothin: in all Damascus,’ said the |ancestors for ages before —where gambolling childhvod had been taught to stay 
man, ‘half so well worth seeing as our cellars ;’ and forthwith he invited me /its steps in honour of the place, and decrepit age had moved slowly on, and 
to go, see, and admire the long ranges of liquid treasure which he and his neighbourly greetings were exchanged as families in friendship met. All was 
brethren had laid up for themselves on earth. And these, I soon found, were "ow silent and solitary, except that at the moment when the party entered the 


to the associations with which the city had been hallo 
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‘ The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep,’ 
in the sense of the poet. Perhaps, although not known in history, there is 
scarcely one of those to whom these monuments were first raised who did not 
merit a niche in the temple of fame. They were men to tell of, Jonathan.” 

«They were, your reverence. It does me as much good, sir, (begging your 

wn) as a sermon, to be thinkin’ of ’em. How they fought for the Protes- 
tant Church and gave, many a one of them, house and lands, aye, and some of 
them life, to defend it, and now it defends them in their tombs and their child-) 
ren and followers in houses and estates. See sir, how sheltered they are. On 
the roughest day you could see the shrubs in that little spot without a stir in 
their branches, just as still as the tombs themselves.” 

“ Still,” said Carleton as they passed into the enclosure, “still, as their once 
fiery spirits. Our good old guide 1s not wrong in his description of the tran- 
quillizing effect of a sput like this. Were all buried in this nook, all | mean to 
whom these monuments were first erected, soldiers?” 

** Not a man that wasn’t, sir, and that was not a brave soldier.” 

“ Were all on the right side in your wars, all ou one side?” 

* No in troth were they not. There on your right is the tomb of a Lumley 
that rude out a volunteer-like with Captain Palliser the day we were betrayed ; 
and close beside him under the same tree, may be both of them and their fami- 
lies feeding its roots, there is a Neville that fought at Aughrim with St. Rath, 
and afterwards was at Limerick whem it was besieged and taken. Well its a 
moving thing to see them there now so quiet. I remember well! Captain Lum- 
ley and his angry looks’ He was made a prisoner with us, and all he was mor- 
ti for was, that he couldn’t fight at Aughrim. Captain Palliser made his es- 
cape out of prison and joined the army in time, but how the other did swear 
and storm when he heard of the battle; I retsember one day I made free to re- 
mind him of the proclamation against cursing and swearing that was out in the’ 
army before we were ie. py and would you believe it sir, he never said— 
wrong you did it Ligget. I told him that the seutries that kept guard, all un- 
derstood the meaning of English oaths, and that it looked like disrespect to the 
king and the general, for an officer of the royal army to swear in such a way 
contrary to regulations. What did he say, but you are right, soldier, I hype !’ll 
remember it another time, but still I am sure, allowance would be made for a 
case like mine. ‘To be taken in such a silly way and chained up, while men 
are fighting for the king and cause.” 

“ An unhappy affair that was, Jonathan ; tellthe story of it to Mr. Carleton; 
he has never heard it.” 

“ With submission to your reverence. We left Birr, sir, of a morning—a 


“ Although the Captain spoke brave enough, we had not much dependance 
on his words ; indeed, I thought he had as little himself; still, what he said 
was reasonable—we had nothing for it but to defend ourselves. 

“ After a short time the firing against us ceased altogether, and on looking 
out of the window, Captain Lumley reported that they were still drawn up in 
different divisions, and standing as if on parade. So he lay down, the wound 
in his leg making it troublesome to stand. It was bandaged up as well as we, 
in our coarse way, could do the thing ; but, no doubt, it gave him pain, 
had time, now we were idle, to feel it. 

** Well, we all remained sitting or lying down, and after a while we began to 
look in each other’s faces, uncomfortable enough. A thin, sharp smoke was for 
some time back creeping like over the floor; it took our breath short betimes, 
and many of us had severe fits of coughing. Then we became uneasy ; the 
smoke grew thicker and darker; it came up ina flood of rising mist through 
the stone staircase wrought in the wall. Our faces, as we Jooked at each other, 
grew terrible—more terrible than they say the louks of spectres are. The 


smoke curled around us, moving so dreadfully until we hardly knew whether 


the countenances of one another were our own, or if they belonged to the 


creeping, encroaching thing that was stifling us all, and changing so wonderfully 


every thing we could look upon. 

“It was not long before all was dark, and from loud talk and cries, we grew 
silent, every man of us; then we could hear a sound like of flesh meat over a 
smart fire, and then came into our dark shelter, something worse than the dark- 
ness and the stifling. What a stench it was! There was not a heart among 
us that did not quake at it. 

“* By ——," cries out Captain Lumley, ‘ they are burning the brave fellows 
that fell, and are poisoning us like rats, as we are, if we bear it. Palliser,’ 
says he, ‘they have us in a trap; | can only limp, but Ill do what a wounded 
man can, if you will give an order that men may act upon.’ 

“ Well, gentlemen, after a little, down we went through a smoke as black 
and horrid as ever men lived through—darkness that might be felt, as the 
Scripture says ; and that dreadful smell! Fora while we could not see when 
we got into the light, but when we did, there was to the amount of a regiment 


party of from sixty to eighty infantry, headed by Captain Palliser and Lieuten-| drawn out around the gateway. We had no hupe or thought but of dying—and 
ant Armstrong, in company with Captain Lumley. He did not like to be out||dying like soldiers ; but an officer, holding up a handkerchief on the point of 


every officer, except Captain Palliser, had doubts about the guide; but the 
Captain would not be persuaded to give into them. Well, sir, after a march of 
about three hours, we came near the top of a high hill, and a halt was ordered, 
not by beat of drum, but the front rank halted, and the word was passed along 
the line for us to halt, and ground arms. Then the three officers and Magrath, 
the guide, stepped out from the lines, and we saw them near the brow of the 
hill, talking and making signs. We soon got our orders, and marched forward. 
It was easy to see what the guide was praised for and rewarded. 
“In a low hollow, about a quarter of a mile off there was a party of Rap- 
resting quite at their ease, and a drove of black cattle and sheep, not 
less, it might be, than a dozen score in all, in the meadow about them. They 
could not, we thought, escape, as we were still hard by a th ck grove, and the 
guide shosed a path that wound through the trees, and where we could be out 
of sight until we were near enough for action. 

“ Ragged and disorderly enough they looked, sir, for men to be called sol- 
diers ; and still they had a kind of discipline. You'd see a party of them ly- 
ing about in a field—the men, many of them bare-legged and bare-headed—) 
the horsemen riding without stirrups; and sometimes you’d see mats of straw 
spread over their breasts by way of armour—its little it defended them. 


iskene, as they call it, or a dirk ; it was an od 


edt of anything that was doing, so he asked leave to join. There was a report that /his sword, stepped forward. Captain Palliser, the only officer without a wound 


with us, met him. The end was, that we laid down our arms, and became pri 
soners of war, and, except the Captain, who made his escape, remained shut 
up in Limerick while Aughrim was won, and until Limerick itself surrendered. 
“As to Captain Lumley, he said he never forgave the bringing the dead bo- 
dies of our own men — us in such a shocking way. Does your reverence 
remember the revenge he planned 1” 
“ There was something, I think of an unchristian direction in his will, but I 
really forget it.” 
“« Why, your reverence, he left the estates to his nephew—the nephew that 
was called stubborn Jack—on certain conditions ;—one of them was that he 
shouldn’t marry a papist, and some others of the same kind. The poor Captain 
gave directions for his fuveral ; fifty Irishmen were to be invited ; two quarts 
of usquebaugh were to be laid before each man of this quare party; and an- 
other thing was to be placed, too, before — one of them—a long knife—a 
will, sir.” 
“ Surely,” said Dr. Connor, “ you do not mean to say, Jonathan, that you 
believe the story of such a will being carried into execution. It is too dread- 
ful to think of.” 
* But the will was made, and moreover, stubborn Jack was sued at law about 


x “Well, when we could come im sight of them, and prepare to charge, at the||the property, for not complying with it. I remember well, an oily cousin he 
A first report of a firelock, or the first sound of trumpet, you could see the fellows||had, that discoursed about the sin of destroying so many lives. The will was 
ey. start up and get into a kind of order, as if they would fight to the last. On we)|the talk of the country, and many a one went to the wake, to see about it. The 
‘i used to come, and, all of a sudden, not a rag of them would be in sight. Here! |cousin, silky Simon, goes there, and he had a power of speech with Jack—so 
—- and there maybe a half-naked carcase would be lying, but whatever had life inj/they settled it between them—and when the fifty bogtrotters walked into the 
ie it would be gone—it used to be as if the earth had swallowed them up quick.|/room where the body lay, every man found a famous slice of beef and bread at 
ee And then again, at some signal unknown to us, the hills all round would be|/his service, and under it, when his meal was ended, a silver crown piece—and 
alive with them. Yes, sir, they would sink ino the bogs till nothing was abdove}|so they all attended to the grave without bloodshed or quarreling. 

, the mire but their heads, concealed in grass and rushes ; they knew so well the|| ‘* Well, it was not long before Jack was brought to trouble for his good con- 
4 depth of every moss and quagmire, they could find bottom just alongside of||duct. Silky Simon, after persuading him to it, takes the law of him, to break 


aces where that church and steeple woud easily be covered. ‘They could 
ide behind turf-stacks, hay-ricks, heaps of stones, in little caves and hollows, 
in such a way that you would think there was not a head or hoof of them in 
and maybe a minute after you'd find your party surrounded by them on 
every side. "T'was like what you'd read of in story-books, or what poor blinded 
cratures tell of the fairies. And still, your reverence, we never could bring 
ourselves to have any fear of such poor scarecrows, but whenever we come in 
view of a party, looked upon them as prisoners or prey. 

“Well, sir, it was just such a party as one of these we sav before us ; horn- 
ed cattle grazing at large, and the Rapparees themselves, some moving about 
among the cows, milking them and keeping them within bounds—some lying 
lazy and half naked on the sod; you'd say the very beasts themselves looked 
more human and civil than their keepers. My gentleman the guide stood there 
on the hill-top till we all t. e were soon—lI may well say, gentlemen, 
soon enough—in upon the Rapparees, and certainly it did not take much per- 
suasion to make them fly, or us to pursue. But the thing looked ugly enough, 
when from every side of us, in the low, boggy — shots began to tell upon 
our ay This was bad, but it was soon from bad to worse ; we saw ourselves 
surrounded by a strong body, or, I might say, several strong bodies, posted on 
the sides of hills that commanded a little flat piece of ground where the Rap- 

had drawn us on by flying before us. e fellows were not long idle ; 


they saluted us with a very damaging volley that we returned as well as we 


the will, because Jack didu't keep to it. The neighbours said it was quare 
enough that a property won by deing good execution against the Irish, was to 
be lost by sparing them. How Jack was always stubborn against his uncle, 
while he lived—and was now like to suffer for stubbornness after the old man’s 


|\death—and how Silky was at last to have the reward of all his suppleness, and 


quare enough, too, of being supple when the proper time for being so seemed 
past and gone—but what a shout there was in the court, when a witness was 
called for Jack, a carpenter that made a false bottom for the table, and proved 
that there was a jar of usquebaugh and a skene before every man, although no- 
body, except Jack and himself knew of it—and so, the Judge ssid that the 
will was complied with, for there was no word in it about any man seeing the 
things. 

« Mereoves, there was a parson brought out, who had a will made by Captain 
Lumley, when it was thought he was on dying—the same with the other, except 
for the plot about the funeral, and saying, ‘ Whereas, |, Savage Lumley,’ and 
here the old sexton assumed the tone of one reading a law document, as he con- 


jtinved his recital, * did give a direction not becoming a Christian, in a-will made 


by me, ordering usquebaugh and a dagger to be given to Irish who were to be 
invited to my wake, it is my dying wish, that my heir, John Lumley, commonly 
called stubborn Jack, shall not comply with this my wicked desire, of which I 
do repent me.’ This was made, your reverence, after the other will—but the 
Captain recovered again, and it would not be remembered, only for Parson 


could—the best we could do was but a poor return. 


Moore, that never stopped raking among old papers till he found it. 


Ocroser 12, 
' gate, a large rook stood fixed, as if he were guardian of the place, ona pinna- ‘ Well, gentlemen, there was an old tower or castle at the entrance ef the 
a cle of the tower, cawed one hoarse note of challenge to the intruders, then ris- little valley. The Captain ordered us to make for it in double quick time, and, 
ing slowly from his post sailed silently away. |to our surprise and great relief, we found it without a guard. The lower part 
‘ oe. Connor who saw Carleton's altered countenance and knew what was was open, and as the fire-ocks were able to tell on us there, we took post on 
passing in his mind, engaged the sextou in conversation while his young friend| the story above, with two openings in it, from which we could annoy ” soho 
recovered composure or the appearance of it. He then led the way towards a my ; we soon found that they could annoy us too, so we were ordered to sit 
: little cluster of monuments on a plot of ground kept with nicer care than the down under the level of the windows, and out of the range of the bullets. 
other parts of the enclosure, and separate or rather divided from them bya yew) “ "T'was bad enough, only that it was among the fortunes of war We found 
tree hedge cut into openings in the form of gothic arches. that out of our whole party there were but twenty of us in the tower—twenty 
** There,” said he, ** we cannot say, rank and file I mean—the three officers were there ; both Lieutenant Armstrong 
||and Captain Lumley wounded 
2 | Captain Palliser tried tocheerusup. ‘ You see, my lads,’ said he, ‘these 
fellows never do their work completely ; they laid an ambush for us, and left 
ithis defensive position for our accommodation ; only be steady and maintain it 
\—you shall soon see that’our condition has become theirs. Magrath had a fast 
lhorse, and he will soon have out reinforcements.’ 
| 
| 
4 | 
| 
| 
{ | 
| 
| 


tleman provoked his violent end, and was commiting sin when he met the wound 


he died of—it would be a sinful compliance with the times to yield to Mr. Ne-| 


ville’s request.’ 


CAPTAIN CUNYNGHAME’S RECOLLECTIONS OF 
SERVICE. 


Captain Cunynghame sailed as Aide-de-camp to Lord Saltoun, with the ad- 
ditional forces sent from England against the Chinese at the latter end of 1841. 
After a voyage of more than seven months, in which the vessel touched at Rio 
Janeiro, the bs e of Good Hope, Java, and Sincapore, the reinforcements ar- 
rived in the Yellow River in time to allow the Aide de-camp to assist in the 
closing operations which compelled the Emperor to grant our demands. When 
the little fighting and long talks were over, and the first instalment of the money 
id, which Sir Henry Pottinger received as proofs of sincerity, Capt. Cunyng- 
e, in company with the Admiral and Lord Saltoun, visited the Spanish pos- 
session of Manilla ; when they were féted in no ordinary degree, and made va- 
rious excursions through the island. Leaving the hospitable Spaniards, they 
reached Calcutta; whence Capt. Cunynghame came home by steam, of course, 
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ig has often created surprise and alarm 
among the unenlightened , but the following is about the best story of the kind, 
from the professional character of the artist, and his certainty of the previous 
‘condition of the head. ‘ 
THE MIRACLE OF THE WIG. 

“In some instances they looked upon us as gods, in some as devils, in all as 
‘a very extraordinary race. As an instance of this, I will here relate a most 
absurd story which was told me by an officer at Nankin, and which will go far 
to show the fear with which we were louked upon by this superstitious race. 
After my friend had visited the Porcelain Tower, being somewhat fatigued, he 
stepped into a barber's shop, and, by way of employing his time, he desired the 
barber to shave his head. This gentleman wore a wig, but which, for the sake 
of coolness, he had placed in his pocket: this operation of shaving. so common 
in China, was speedily and quickly executed, the barber seeming to be delighted 
jwith the honour of shaving one of the illustrious strangers. Previously to his 
leaving the shop, and while the inan’s attention was called in some other direc- 
tion, my friend replaced his wig upon his head, little thinking of the result of 
this simple process: no sooner, however, had the barber turned round and ob- 
ae nl him, whom he had so lately cleared of every vestige of hair, suddenly 
covered with a most luxuriant growth, than taking one steady gaze at him, to 
make sure he was not deceived, he Jet fall the razor, cleared his counter at a 
‘bound, and running madly through the crowd which was speedily collected, 
icried out, that he was visited by the Devil. No entreaties could induce him to 


pt. 
In regard to the war itself no novelty was to be expected. nor does Captain’ return, until every Fanqui had left the neighbourhood ; so —— a miracle as 


Cunynghame aim at furnishing any ; which, considering his limited opportuni! this being, in his opinion, quite beyond the powers of all t 


ties of observing it, is judicious. He merely professes to record what fel! within 
his own observation, and struck him as worthy of noting from the impression it 
made upon his own mind. 

It will be seen from the account of the Recollections, that they embrace a 
sailing-voyage to and a steam-voyage from the East, a visit to the Indian Ar- 
chipelago, with notices of China Manilla. Each of these sections has its 
points, bat we shall limit our extracts to China and Mauilla. The following, if 
not the only, is the best description we have met with of a 

CHINESE JUNK. 

“ This huge box (I cannot bring myself to call it by any other name) was far 
the most extraordinary thing of the kind I had ever seen. Although, after be- 
ing constantly accustomed to see them, the novelty soon wears off, yet the first 


impression cannot fail to be that of wonder how any people could dream of na-) 


Vigating the trackless pcean in this huge coffin. She must have far exceeded 
tons burden, according to a rough calculation which by eyesight alone we 
made of her. The upper part of her poop was at least as high as that of a) 
seventy-four, with curious staircases and communicating to the different 
ions of the ship, more after the fashion of a house ; her mast was a — 
t spar, eleven feet in circumference, and of prodigious height ; her cables, 
com of coir, made from the outer covering of the cocoa-nut, for durability’ 
and lightness unequalled ; and her wooden anchors, although primitive in their 
construction, would, { doubt not, have answered perfectly well in any but a rocky 
bottom, which is scarcely ever to be met with on the coasts or harbors they are 
accustomed to anchor in. Her sides were painted with a rude imitation of ports ; 
and, what with her numberless flags and streamers, her huge unwieldy mat-sails, 
her gigantic rudder, and antediluvian looking crew, she presented a novel and 
striking sight ; but certainly she could in no way merit the term ef “ walking 
the waters like a thing of life.” 
CHINESE CULTIVATION AND IMPLEMENTS. 
“We the batteries which had so recently been the scene of such dread- 
ful slaughter, and, stemming a strong current, proceeded rapidly up the river. 
The country through which it wound its way was a perfect flat as far as the 


eye could reach, and in as high a state of cultivation as the market-gardens; 


around London; small farm-houses stood in every 
with flower-gardens, the whole presenting a perfect picture of wealth, fertility, 
industry, hy and we om circumstance we had 
every reason to believe perfectly true—that the same state of things existed not 
only throughout the whole of this but of all the neighbouring provinces, any 
one of which, as regards extent, would make a handsome kingdom for an Euro- 
pean potentate, some slight idea may be formed of the endless internal agricul- 
tural wealth of the Chinese empire, and the little concern the Emperor of this 
mighty country has been accustomed to bestow on foreign nations, their com- 
merce, trade, or anything else concerning them. Numerous implements of 
agriculture, which we supposed only to be known to the most scientific and 
highly-instructed European nations, were discovered in great numbers, and in) 
constant use among them, from the plough and common harrow to the winnow 
and thrashing-machine, with which scarcely any farm-house, however small, was 
unprovided. Added to which, for the purpose of irrigation, scarcely any con- 
iderable field that did not possess its chain-pump, for the purpose of irrigating 
their crops by drawing water from the lower levels, with comparatively small 
labour to themselves; from which models [ have not the least doubt those at 
present in use in our navy or merchantmen were taken.” 
LEVYING BLACK MAIL. | 
“ Great lenity was invariably shown towards the inhaditauts of the different 
towns which we occupied ; strict orders being given by the heads of departments, 
not to molest or interfere with the people in any way, and by no means to de- 
spoil them of anything they had in their ion. Some of the soldiers were, 
however, far better financiers than their chiefs imagined ; and being placed as 
sentries &t the different gates of the towns, politely requested—and, it is need- 
less to add, were seldom refused—a sum of money from every Chinese who 
passed thr In times of alarm, this species of black mail amounted to a 
considerable sum, it being almost impossible, when discovered, to make the peo- 
ple themselves understand that this tax was not levied by authority. Upon one 
ccasion, an officer of very high rank wee epeing through the gate as this im- 
post was being levied, and in the hurry and confusion of presenting arins, the 
sentry let his whole bag fall to the ground. An inquiry was immediately made 
into the circumstance ; and, upon examination of his purse, it was discovered 
that, although the man had only been at this post half-an-hour, no less a sum 
than forty dollars was found in it: clearly sho what a harvest he had 
reaped from the financial speculation which he ¥. 
THE PUZZLE OF TRUTH. 


gods or demons in 
the Bhuddist calendar.” 

CHINESE CARICATURES. 

| “I must not omit to mention our having accidentally stumbled upon the shop 
of a native caricaturist, who had been depicting, for the benefit of his more 
distant countrymen, various representations of the red-bristled barbarians. Poor 
\fellow, on being discovered he was struck dumb with consternation, expecti 
at least a sound bambooing for the liberty he had taken with our figures 
jhabits ; when, much to his surprise and that of the bystanders, we not only 
laughed immoderately at his productions, but retajning possession of his whole 
stock, paid him handsomely for the same. [am sorry to be obiiged to confess 
that some of them struck home, freely representing both services as no enemies 
‘to the bottle. 

_ “I bad afterwards an opportunity of seeing many very talented caricatures ; 
for when the artists found their productions nv longer gave offence, they did 
not scruple to exhibit then. Among the most amusing, and by no means un- 
jtrue to character, was that of a certain General in the early portion of the ex- 
pedition, in the act of himself bargaining for a fowl ; his eagerness to obtain 
‘she fowl, and, moreover, at his own price, being depicted with such spirit and 
Om would have done justice to the pencil of the far-famed * Hd”’ him- 
‘self. 


THE CAPTAIN'S PROOF OF CHINESE CIVILIZATION. 

“No pghee proof, perhaps, may be adduced of the high state of civilization 
to which they have arrived, than that the military profession, so far from being 
considered the most honourable, is, with the exception of their priesthood, con- 
sidered the lowest : the first station in society being given to men of letters, 
the second to merchants, and the last to the paid military defenders of their 
jcountry.” 

COMMERCE AT HONG-KONG. 

“ The harbour at Hong-kong was generally very crowded with Chinese native 
craft. The gayest and most highly decorated boats which arrived at our port 
were those which brought from Canton a mercantile commodity very commonly 
trafficked in by the Chinese. These were young ladies, who were bent upon 
the speculation of marrage ; being brought from the exuberant population of 
the interior towns to supply this deficiency among the numerous settlers who 
had come from the continent to our new colony, so many of every trade and 
wecupation having already flocked in vast numbers to the island. These boats 
arrived with druins and gongs beating, and colours flying, generally coming te 
an anchor immediately uuder my own window : tea-tables were soon arranged ; 
and the young ladies, from twenty to forty in number, arrayed in their smartest 
jackets and trousers, might be seen endeavouring to bewitch those visiters who 
flock to the boats. I was informed that the price, generally speaking, averaged 
from one hundred to two hundred dollars : the greater portion of which money 
was transferred to the other of the young lady, a due proportion being — 
for the expenses attendant upon the voyage, together with commission, &c. 
upon the bargain. I have known instances of some of the natives of India be- 
jcoming purcuasers; but in that case, they would obtain solely the refuse of 
the community. Upon one occasion, a hitmutgar or table-servant, a native of 
Bengal, complained to me, and entreated my interference, stating that he hac 
intrusted a friend of his own, who had gone to Macao, with one hundred dol- 
lars, all his savings, for the purpose of buying him a nice comely wife; but 
when she arrived, she by no meaus answered the description giver. of her, being 
too short and too old, and by no means a hundred-dollar wife, but not more than 
4 thirty dollar one ; when, much to his grief as well as surprise, he only got 
laughed at by me for his pains.” 

MANILLA WEAVING. 

“ The natives may be reckoned as mdustrious, perhaps more so, than are ge- 
jnerally seen within the -Tropics. The manufacture, for which they are so 
mous, of cigar-cases, aud hats of a peculiar grass, has long been known and 
deservedly prized at home. The most intricate tartan plaid they will imitate 
with a faithtulness and dexterity truly surprising ; and those who have received 
Ho instruction whatever in letters will work a name or a figure with these dif- 
/ferently-coloured straws without the smallest deviation from any given pattern. 
We were, however, unpre to meet among these rude people, a fabric 
which as much surpasses in its texture the finest French cambric as the latter 
does the commonest piece of Manchester cotton-cloth. ‘his latter is called 
pina, pronounced pinia ; being made from the finest fibres of the pine, beaten 
out, combed, and wove with a delicacy that it is impossible to rival, i 

at the same time an incredible durability. Its colour is white, slightly ti 

with blue. Many months prior to our arrival, the Great Parsee merchant of 
Bombay, who had lately been honoured by knighthood, Sir Jamsetgee Jegetboy, 
had directed an entire dress to be sent home, n order that he might present her 
Britannic Majesty with something that might be considered worthy the 


- «Troth is by no means so highly looked up to on this side of the globe as it 
is on the other. For instance, when it was reported to the Emperor that 


her|/ance of his Queen. We were fortunate enough to see it, just prior to its 


4 


1844. 
“ Here’s the monument, sir, and close by, so friendly like, the vaults of the! Britannic Majesty’s Plenipotentiary had publicly stated his intention of pro- iy 
Nevilles. A long line of them there was, sir, always true to their king and ceeding to the North with the army, his Imperial Majesty set it down as posi- us 
country, till the troubled times that came by the means of this poor papist, tively certain that we were all about to decamp home ; remarking, sagely J 
James, and his party, and the Nevilles, sir, good Protestants for all that — How- enough as he thought, that the very act of our making no secret of our inten- A 
somever, the man that’s now in Garretstown is a true Hanoverian, and took the, tion vf proceeding to the North, was a sure sign we intended to take the oppo- a 
oaths—there’s the stone that he set up for the two that went before him, father _site course.” ; 
and son. He wanted to have a stone set up in the church, only the doctor, that’s Be 
Doctor Vyse, that was here before your reverence, was mighty particular—] we 
remember his very words. ‘I judge no man,’ said he. ‘but this unhappy gen- 
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_ he was likely to have fared still worse for having dared to pursue one of the 
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parture. The order had been for one large dress, and two or three small ones 
for the Prince and Princess, with an injunction from the muuificent donor, that 
three thousand dollars’ worth of labour should be expended upon it. I was as- 
sured by the merchant who undertovk to execute it, that between thirty and 
forty women were employed for nine months, working the entire day, upon the 
tambour: and from the specimen we then saw, as also from having minutely 
watched their subsequent labour, | am not inclined the least to doubt the truth 
of what he told me, however exaggerated it may appear. Moicover, to insure 
the due attendance of the fair dancellas of the needle, it had been customary 
to incarcerate a considerable portion of them every evening i. a species of 
honourable confinement, being unable to trust to the promises of their return- 
ing to such severe labour in the morning. It may not, however, be improbable 
but that some of my readers have been, ere this, gratified with a sight of the 
dress itself; in which case, they may have the satisfaction of knowing that they 
have seen the handsomest as well as the most expensive ever worked in Manil- 
la, perhaps in the world. The handkerchiefs cost sixty dollars each; a curious 
circumstance, where, iu this cheap country, a whole family can live well for 
three or four dollars a month.” 
IMPORTANCE OF THE PHILIPPINES. 

“ There are few foreigu colonies more coveted by our neighbours on the other 
side the Channel than the Philippine group; not so much from the fertility of 
the soil or the commercial value of the country, as the ability which they, or} 
any powerful European nation, would thereby have of raising a considerable, 
army, accustomed to a Tropical climate ; without which description of force 
any aggression which might be contemplated either against our possessions in 
the East, those of the Dutch, or even of the Malays, but more especially any 
war against the Celestial Empire, must of necessity prove abortive, not so much 
from the lack of physical force, or from the enormous expense which would be 
required to fi: out an expedition entirely composed of Europeans, as from the 
certamty of the dreadful ravages of disease, which those so totally unclimatized 
would of necessity fall a sacrifice to. Although we can have no wish to in- 
crease our already overgrown colonies, yet it behoves us to keep a watchful 
eye over the Philippines, lest they should glide from the hands of their present 
innocuous holders, into those of any of our crafty or powerful neighbours of the 
Western hemisphere, to whom their possession might engender ideas at va- 
riance with the peace of the whole world. I do not hesitate in stating, that, 
should any well-organized couutry assume the reins of government, with plenty 
of muney to enforce their wishes, en army of 100,000 nen might be collected 
in less than six months, composed of the flower of the peasantry : and so intel 
ligent are these people, that | believe, from what I have already seen of their 
troops, they might be brought into the field well-disciplined and fit for service. 
considerably under a year.”’ 

It should be observed that Capt. Cunynghame wields the pencil as well as, 
the pen ; and his illustrations often give life and distinctness to the text, where, 
pictured representation is required to present the reality. 


THE SUNIASSIE. 

One of the most extensive provinces in the Deccan, as that portion of India 
is termed which is situated between the rivers Nerbudda and Kistna, is 
the Goandwanna—a wild, mountainous, and unhealthy district, though the 
eare and culture of the few Mahratta families from Nagpore, that are found in 
certain parts, have rendered them fertile aud productive. The general aspect 
of the country, however, is unfavourable ; and, where occupied by the native 
Goands, alinost an entire sheet of jungle. This wretched tribe, perhaps the! 
very lowest in the scale of all the natives of India, though Hindoos of the 
Brahminical cast, profess peculiarities that are at variance with the tenets of 
Brahma, permitting themselves the indulgence of animal food, and abstaining 
only from that of the cow. For many years the tradition popular among the! 
natives of Lower India, that among the Goands there were certain sects that 
offered annual human sacrifices to the destroyer, was ridiculed by the European) 
community ; but later investigations, and the testimony of an intelligent aud. 
inquiring officer, Captain Crawford, of Bengal, whose intimete knowledge otf 
the habits and customs of the east has seldom been equalle1, have proved, be- 
yond all doubt, the prevalence of this revolting and terrible practice 
it was in the year 1819 that a singular chance, or rather a series of| 
rare events, confirmed my own belief in the existence of a crime, which was 
— darkly hinted at, but which was only credited by the sepoys and natives of 

ras. 

The regiment to which I was at that period attached, was en route from Ban- 
galore, in Mysore, tu Chanda, in Berar, a distance of no less than six hundred 
miles ; when one morning, alter reaching our encampment for the day, I sal- 
lied out into the jungle, with a brother oflicer, whose fowling-piece made fre- 

vent and welcome additivns to our commonplace marching fare. Calvert Mont- 
was a gay-hearied, handsome, generous fellow.the favourite of the whole 
corps, from the bluff uid commandantto Meer Ali, the flugelman ; though, in 
truth, he was apt, in the exuberant hilarity of youth, to commit vexatious sole- 
cisms in the serious matter of military etiquette. Our kind, but stern command- 
ing officer, Major Becket, was frequently obliged to check, with a severity that 
was sometimes half assumed, the heedless gamesomeness which too often led 
Montford into dilemimas that, by compromising the credit of the corps, might! 
have provoked graver punishment if subjected to the pitiless analysis of high- 
er authorities. Not that a single grain of vicious or dishonourable feeling 
could be sifted by even malevolence from the volatile matter which formed the 
faults of my friend ; but he was ever and anon offending the gravity of official 
ceremony—insulting, out of mere schoolboy fun, the prejudices of the native 
population—aud erring against the common dicipline of the service. Com- 
plaints were constantly being brought against him by the inhabitants of the 
towns and villages thivugh which we passed ; now the house of a surly Ma- 
hommedan had been furcibly entered, now a sacred pigeon had been shot at 
while roosting ou the very piunacle of a pagoda ; yesterday half-a-dozen pal- 
myra-trees had been pilfered of their tari-pots ;* and to-day some nameless of- 
fence had been otlered to the idol of Vishnoo itself; while once upon a time 


dancing girls belonging to the temple into the very precincts of that prohibited 
edifice. Buttoproceed| We had travered a considerable quantity of ground 
with various success ; « few hares and green pigeons had been bagged and con- 
fided to the care of Calvert’s kootay-walla (dog-keeper), aud the day begmning 
to heaten into true Oriental fervour, we were on our return when we came un- 
expectedly upon au old grey pagoda in ruins, and so completely hugged in by 
trees, that we saw it not until we were close upon it. A sharp bark from Cal- 
vert’s dog attracted our attention towards it, and running round the corner of 


* The pot, suspended from the cocoa-nut, dale, and palm-trees, to receive their sap, 
or viny juice, for which, at certain seasons, they are pierced. : 


the building, we beheld a huge brown monkey, squatted on an arch of the tem- 
ple, aud indulging im a series of facial coutortions. Montford raised his 
gun. 

** Mut maro, sahib '” (do not fire, sir!) cried the dogboy, in evident alatm, 
** jt is a sacred monkey, and the Brahmins will be displeased.” 

But scarcely had the warning passed his lips ere Calvert fired, and down at 
his feet fell the poor animal quite dead. 

At the same moment forth from the dismantled pagoda there rushed a being 
of so appalling, so spectral an appearance, that had it not been tamiliar to us, 
we might have questioned its claims to humanity. But for the ten days before, 
the Suniassie, who now leaped forwards uttering the most frightful yells and 
imprecations, had followed our camp. I have since then frequently lamented 
chat the art of the painter was not mine, for the whole scene would have made 
a striking picture. ‘The Suniassie wasa gaunt, muscular man, in the decline 
of life; wrapped in a scanty, but close-fitting tunic, of many-coloured patch- 
work, which extended scarcely to his knees, leaving his nether limbs entirely 
naked ;—his long grizzled hair, matted in greasy folds, fell down his shoulders 
to the waist, from which, tied by a girdle of rope, hung a gourd to hold his 
arms, while in his hand he carried a bunch of peacock feathers. His face was 
sineared with white ashes, and his natural ugliness was increased by the deformi- 
ty of a nose which had been slit—whether in penance, or as a punishment for 
some former offence, is unknown M 

Pointi:g to the still quivering body of the monkey, he poured forth the gros- 
sest revilings of which the Hindostani language is capable, against the English 
in general, and my friend in particular, Flinging his arms up to the sky, he 
called down curses upon the destroyer of the monkey, which made the dog- 
boy cower in very terror ; and while we stood gazing in silence, as we might 
have done at a play, he sprang suddenly towards the shrine, lifted a huge stone, 
dipped it in the blood of tne animal and ere we could fathom his intent, flan 
it with all bis force at the head of Calvert. It struck him on the temple, an 
he fell, stupified for the moment, but not materially injured. In my rage! 
darted towards the Suniassie, but ere | could reach hun he plunged amid 
the ruins of the pagoda, aud in another moment was seen high up on the 
crumbling parapet, whence shouting the words, ‘* Dawa! Dawa !”’ (revenge ! 
revenge !) he disappeared. 

The revengeful nature of the Hindoo religious mendicant is well known ; 
but though frequently displayed in the upper provinces of India is seldom out- 
wardly expressed nearer to the seat of goverument. Of these hypocritical and 
bigoted beggars there are four sects ; consisting of the Gosains, or Suniassies, 
who are f llowers of Siva; the Byragees, disciples of Vishnu ; Udassies, at- 
tached to the Seik creed ; and Jogies, who are distinguished from the others 
by the burial mstead of the burning of their dead. ‘The Suniassie, who is the 
unworthy hero of my present sketch,had appeared suddenly in our camp ; where 
he was an object of fear to the generality of our sepoys, who were neither al- 
lied to him by country nor connexion, for he was a native of Bengal. More 
than once he had interfered in disputes with which he had nothing in common, 
and had been ordered from the camp in consequence of his insolent and malig- 
nantly expressed detestation of the English. 

Meanwhile Calvert Montford recovered to feel little ill effects from a blow 
which had been too slight to cause other results than a headach and a bruise ; 
but as he had so often mcurred the reprimands of his commanding officers for 
offending the superstition of the natives, the dea:h of the monkey, and its at- 
tendant punishment, were concealed from Major Beckett until after many days, 
when, having seen nothing more of the Suniassie, the whole matter was freely 
talked over at the mess-table. A genera! laugh was raised at the expense of 
Calvert Montford by the juniors, but there were others who expressed astonish- 
mest that no complamt bad been made about the destruction of the sa- 
cred monkey, while the disappearance of the mendicant served equally to puz- 
zle all. 

‘Tam glad he is no longer with us,’ observed the major ; “ but, young 
man, should you meet him again, excite not his ire, he is a dangerous 
playfellow, and it is seldom that such creatures forego their purposes of ven- 
geance.” 

* * * * * 

We had been about nine months at Chanda—a dreary old city, some eighty 
miles south of Nagpore, surrounded by woods which were infested by tigers, 
and in the unwholesome fastnesses of which, bidding defiance to malaria and 
fever mist, Montford found frequent relief from the ennui which is almost sure 
to assail the tedious hours of an inert military life. Chanda, with its ruinous 
ramparts, six miles in circumference, its heterogeneous population of Mahome- 
dans, Mahrattas, and Brahmius, of all denominations, contained no Europeans 
but the officers of our own regiment, and at that period we had not a married 
man amongst us; so that the charms of female society being denied us, alack 
for hin who found not in his gun or his book, his pen or his pencil, that relaxa- 
tion which, in stations less lonely, he looks for in the social circles and the 
crowded company. Several of the officers, too, were detached, and I was or- 
dered to Wurra, a village some twelve miles from Chanda, where my duties 
were to protect it and the adjoining hamlets from the aggressions of bands of 
marauders, then ravaging the whole country on the banks of the river Wurda, 
close to which my little party were pleasantly encamped. Montford, at the 
saine time, obtained a month's leave to roam the jungles, and spent two days 
with me ; after which, crossing the Wurda, and attended by his three servants 
and a favourite sepoy, in plain clothes, he commenced his knight-errantry. The 
month had nearly slipped by, when one morning, as my solitary drum and fife 
were blending their reveil ée sounds with the lowing of newly-roused kine, the 
crowing of cocks, and the tinkling bells of a flock of sheep, { was surprised by 
the appearance of a doly, or litter, such as is used by the better class of natives 
up cvuntry, which, attended by a horseman, was fording the stream in front of 
my tent. 

, Dekho, jee 1’ cried a sepoy near me ; * Montford sahib ata hie” (look, sir, 
Mr. Montford is coming), and so it was. In another moment we were shaking 
hands, and my eyes were asking a hundred questions about the doly before my 
tongue had uttered one. But i will skip the unlading of the sweet freight 
which that vehicle bore, the arrangements made for its comfortable accemmo- 
dation, and proceed to g ve my friend's narrative in, as nearly as may be, his 
own words. 

“ After I left you I had a glorious week's sport before I reached Dewelmurry, 
where in my perambulations, I learned that farther on, at Bustar, the Goa 

were at such hot feud with each other, that it would be folly to visit the place. 
[ liked the neighbourhood of Dewelmurry, but fate would have it that, in spite 
of all my resolutions, I should be enticed some twenty miles nearer Bustar 
than I intended. Ali Homed (the sepoy before alluded to) is a fine intelligent 
fellow, and by him I was informed-that he had + made d.wstee’ (formed friend- 


ship) with an old Puthan in the town, whose only child, a young and lovely 
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girl, had lately been dragged from their cottage during his temporary absence, | uttered a faint shriek—but the continved din without prevented its being heard. 
the only person who was with her at the time being a decrepid old womian,||[n five minutes she was free from cord and chain—in five more she wasin her 
their servant. That plunder was not the object of her abductors was evident, | father’s arms—and ere half as many hours had passed we were 01 our way 
for nothing was touched in house or garden, and the old woman, who had faint-| vo Dewelmurry. 
ed in her terror, could only recollect that amongst the party who tore the poor = ‘* But we did not leave Dewe!murry next morning unnoted. Meer Khan and 
irl from her arms, there was one in the garb of a common Hindvo mendicant.|| Ali were in advance of me as we left the town, and as the old man had resolv- 
[csionital by Ali's recital, at my desire he introduced me to his new acguamt-| ed on preceding us to Chanda, he was bidding his dear restored treasure fare- 
ance. He was a fine venerable old man, on the verge of eighty ; and, in an-|'well, when out from the jungle started an odious-looking creature, who, givin 
swer to my queries, declared that he was convinced his daughter—his sweet! one keen glance at the terrified Azeeza, and a vengeful look at me, retreate 
Azeeza—had been carried off ‘by the Bustar Goands for their annual human|'to the woods, while the word, * Dawa!’ yelled out recalled a hated veice It- 
sacrifice. )was no other thanthe Suniassie ! And Azeeza remembered him well, as being 
«I dare not utter such words aloud, Maha:ajah,’ said he, ‘ for there is/ one of the foremost among her tormentors.” 
neither law nor learning, faith nor fidelity, in this idolatrous country of Satan ;!) + * * 
but this atrocious custom prevails here as surely as Mahomed is the prophet of |! Do we not sometimes, in our wanderings, fa!] upon certain spots which, with- 
Alla! Every one knows, though none dare say, that the Gosains and Jogies| out possessing any striking beauties of scenery, have yet a power of arresting 
of Bustar offer a human being in annual sacrifice to the goddess Kali ; and! the attention,—a fascination constrains us to linger there. nor seek for brighter 
of all others they prefer one who dues not belong to their own accursed creed.’| vistas beyond! Do we not pause there, where the grass is of dearest Leigh 


* * * 


“ Horrorstruck, I asked him if he had no friends in authority,—no kindred,|/ Hunt's sort,—* lie-down-uponable ;’ where “the butterenps swear the land 


from whom to demand counsel in such a strait. 
« * None, sahib,’ he answered ; * nor is there any course to pursue but to 
sit silently on the musnud of submission, and weep over the invisible ashes of 


jwith splenduur ;” where there is a bird's song on a green bough, but no human 
voice , a flower’s breath, bu’ nothing less sweet : do we not pause, and fear to 
'go on, lest by losing these we lose ail that is lovely! So it is with me in my 


my lost cnild. I have no relative here, and had gone to make arrangements jtale. | care not to proceed. I care not to leave the short year of quiet, 


at Chanda for a removal thither, when the rose of my life was taken from me 
by those infidel dogs. May their graves be defiled!’ , 


| dreamy loveliness which rewarded Calvert Montford for his preservation of 
||Azeeza's life by that most sweet creature's clinging affection! I care not to 


“«* But can nothing bé done to save her !’ cried I indignant at his passive) overstep that tranquil space to recount, as | must now do, her worthy old fa- 


submission to what he called destiny. 

*** Alla Kereem ! God is merciful, but what can I do?’ was the reply. 
‘ The sacrifice always take place at the new moon—in three days IJ shall be 
childless.’ 


|\ther’s death ; our subsequent march to Nagpore ; and at Nagpore the sudden 
; illness and, must | say death, of Montford! So unexpectedly fell this stroke 
|'upen his gentle companion, that for several hours she could no: credit that life 
|| was extinct; and so quietly, after a short fit of heavy agony, had the ** life- 


“* Nay,’ returned I, ‘ lead me to the suspected spot, provide me and my,,want” crept over him, even in ber very arms, that the medical man at first sup- 


attendant with such disguises as you may deem most likely to favour such an 
enterprise, and let me try.what can be done.’ 


“ The old Mussulman clutched at the unexpected hope which my words con- 


ed with a desperate joy ; but Ali, k my rashness. and alarmed for § 
f it, ceased to breathe, to a small bungalo which stood unoccupied at the bottom of 


the consequences of such an undertaking endeavoured to reason us out o 
But the strong desire | had to fathom the whole affair, to satisfy my doubts re- 
garding the mystery of human sacrifice, and to restore a child to her father's 
arms, stimulated me to higher thoughts ; and, for once in my life, | resolved 
on adopting as my coadjutors Caution and Prudence, two assistants in the 
pursuit of adventure which the boldest man may wisely enlist. Suffice it to 
say that the venerable Puthan, Meer Khan, myself, and Ali, reached a public 
choultry or caravanserai, in the dense woods that surround Bustar, on the very 
day before the new moon. We were dsg .ised as soldiers of the Nizam, and 
it was not long ere we discovered the principal pagoda of the place, which 
was situated in a thick grove of banyan, peepul, and date-trees. Meer Khan 


| posed he had only fainted. But a day passed, and the preparations for burial 
| —always, and necessarily, a matter of haste in India—were completed * Azec- 
|za was led to her own range of apartments, whilst I saw him dressed for the 
rave, and helped to carry his corpse, extended on the couch on which he had 


| the garden, whence the faneral procession might pass, on the morrow, annoted 
|'by the mourning Mussuimans. Early in the morning the coffin was to be 
| brought ; so, leaving the body in that lonely room, after lightmg the lamps 
which hang round 11, fastening the window, end locking the door, we withdrew. 
| 1 returned to the house, placed a guard of sepoys over the store-rooms ; and, 

determining to pass part of the niglt m sealing up the letters and p»pers of my 


, frend which had been consigned to ime for that purpose, | called for lights, dp- 


missed the servants, and seated myself in his room. 
| The casements were all thrown open to admit the cool air of evening, which 
| sweetened by the rich odours it had collected from a clump of henna* close by, 


felt assured that the interior of this temple was the place allotted for the sacri-| breathed refreshingly upon me. | was sorrowfully examining a sketch, the 
fice ; nor was it with any difficulty we learned, by mingling with the crowds) work of my friend, when a soft, stealthy footstep aroused ine. | turned round 
that attended a haut (fair) in the town, that a great festival was to be solemn-| and beheld Azeeza standing between me and the window ; the moonlight, 


ised at midnight in the pagoda. 


** Constructed with a power of resistance that would have repelled an army, 


the temple was to us a destruction of almost all hepe. What, then, could : +E 
P = d left the old, ‘B® “frangement of their tresses, was unbraided, falling in rich, wild masses, 


we do? nothing. but fortune, chance, Mrovidence did all. | ha 


Puthan sitting in despair beneath a tamarind-tree, near which Ali was cooking 


an extempore currie, and as the twilight began to creep greyly over the earth, 
sauntered around the pagoda. As! stooped to pick up a wild flower tha 


sprung from a heap of stones, a large snake, alarmed at my approach, issued” 
from behind the tuft of datura that covered the rubbish, and directing its pro-|| 


= towards the wall of the temple, entered a fissure where it disappeared 
hat induced me to pursue it | knew not, for | have an unconquerable terror of 


serpents, but I did so; and with my stick strove to guage the depths of the), 
aperture, which was larger than I at first apprehended. The stick struck! 
against some substance which emitted a metallic sound, and on approaching) 
closer to examine it, | found that there wes a small wicket, deeply buried in 
the stonework of the wall. {could perceive that, with slight toil, the mortar’ 


and rubbish which now almost curtamed it from sight, mgbt be cleared awav, 
and, this effected, |! had not a doubt but that an cutrance to some part of the 
pagoda could be obtained. I flew, rather than ran, to the tamarind-tree, and 
related my discovery ; nor lust we a moment before we acted upon it with the 
expedition and resolution that are sometimes engendered by despair. 


| which tell in stivery showers upon her person, giving ber almost a spectral ap- 
\\jpearance ; her veil was flung back, and her hair, usually cared for with that 
classic taste which is evinced by most Mahomedan women of « certain rank in 


| over her finely formed ueck and shoulders. 


| ‘Friend of the dead one !’’ sad she, in a low, calm voice, that yet sounded 


,) a8 if it were fuil of tears, “ I must see dam once more ere he is wedded to the 


|iworm 

“ Azeeza,” I cried, *‘ you cannot mean it! You could not bear it ” 

|) “ Hush, hush, sahib! you were his {riend—you are mine; | am not a wo- 
|'man to quail at the sight of him, lifeless, whom | loved living! Lead me to 
\the dead, and leave me with it for one brief Lour.” 

] saw that there was a fixedness of purpose in her that would admit of no 
denial, nor, indeed, did I deem it kind to oppose her wishes ; so, making her 
|\wrap a veil around her, I led her unobserved to the bungalo, and, unlocking 
| the door, left her with the dead, promising to return in an hour. The lights 
|jwhich burved in the death chamber shone through the venetians as I passed ; 
}jand I would have looked within, but a feeling thet told me it would be a spe- 
icies of profanation, withheld me. As I ssuntered round to that side of the 
jbuilding which was the most remote trom the entrance, | came upon a little 
|\door which Jed to a bath-room attached to the baungalo, and which we had en- 


j\tirely forgotten. This bath room opened into the curpse-chamber, and I now 


There was not a creature in sight, as, with our swords hidden below Ur -emembered that we had neglected to look into it, or fasten the door. Afraid 


robes, and a torch in case of need, we reached the pagoda. We svon got m 

of the lime and clay that jainmed up the wicket, which, when wrenched open, 
admitted us to a sinall vaulted cell. A glimmering light, shining through a 
crevice in one corner, warned us of more habitable places in our vicinity ; 
and as Meer Khan, who bad advanced towards it, stooped down and looked 
through it, he saw that which proved too great a trial for his shattered nerves, 
for, with a groan that terrified us for the results, he faimed. 1 whispered Ah 


to remove him into the open air, and there to detain him till | gave a certain! 


signal. No sooner had they left me than I applied my eye to the aperture, 
and beheld the most lovely creature | ever looked upon A young and grace 
ful girl, whose beauty shone in the glare of many torches, stuck in the walls 
of an immense saloon, lay bound hand and footon a mat. 

* In one corner was ahuge image of Vishnu, at least seven feet high, with 
the pyramidal cap, closed eyes, and canopy overhead of seveu-hooded snakes, 
peculiar to that deity ; in another, with its sepulchral garland of skulls round 
the neck, was the hideous idol of Kali ; and in the centre of this chamber of 
the temple, a group of Brahmins, alinost naked, with shaven heads and sacer- 
dotal cords flung across their shoulders, Jogies, Suniassies. and grotesquely- 
attired Udassies, were busily engaged in chanting a lugubrious chorus around 
a blazing fire. I could not hear a word that was uttered, though | could plain- 
ly distinguish the most remote nook ; but I cared not, even at that moment to 
keep my eyes from that sweet and beautiful creature, who lay, pauting in her 
pallid fear, almost within reach of me. A heavy smell of frankincense, aloes, 
and benzoin, penetrated to where I knelt, and | felt that the moment was at 
hand when she was to be saved or J was tu perish. 


“ Suddenly an overwhelming noise of gongs, kulera horus, tom-toms, and 


bells, struck up outside the chamber, and the whole mass of bigots withdrew 
At that moment | could have willingly cut off my hand for admittance to that 
hall of sacrifice, but I saw no means of éntering it. I ran round the little sti 
fling vault that held me—I heard the hiss of the startled snake, yet paused not 
—1 felt every crevice and cranny with my fingers—and, at length, when in ut- 
ter despair, 1 was mad enough to dash my fist against the opposing wall,—a 
bolt, or a bar, or a secret spring, had given way, and down | fell on my face, 


within three paces of the victim. For the first time I heard her voice—she 


of alarming the mourver by the noise it imght occasion, I refrained from exam- 
jming the place until she had departed, aud was moving away, when a sound of 
leet and the whispering of voices wear me, on the other side of a thick and al- 
\most impassable hedge of aloes and cactus which dived Montford's compound 
from a tope or grove of wild date trees, arrested my attention. I listened, 
‘and presently heard two voices, whilst | could understand that the owners of 
jthem were debating on the feasibility of overcoming the fence. 

* By Nanuck Shay !” said one, whose exclamation proved him to be a Seik, 
ils if you lead me into any accursed Feringhy (Europea) trouble I'll slay you 
jjwith my chukkur.’ 

| Now I was aware that the chukkur was a sort of quoit sharpened t> the 
keenness of a razor, and employed in warfare by the Seiks 

| “Idiot!” answered the other, they have abandoned their dead to the care 
jjof four walls and four lamps. If you now retract, the curse of Kali will blench 
jyour flesh with leprosy till you become as white as the moorda, (corpse) of the 
jsahib. The holy ungueut must be ready by the new moon, and within our 
jreach is the only ingredient that is now wanting to make it fit for the purposes 
jof the pagoda. My kuile is keen and you have but to remain silent whilst J 
repeat the munfrum (incantation), and tv hold the body firmly while I cut the 
heart from its side.” 

** And the entrance 
| “Is through a bath-room, which must be close tous, Wrap the leather well 
labout you, legs and thighs, aud mind not a few thorns.” 
| * But,” rejomed the first speaker, * the proverb says, ‘ Juhan khar wuhan 
jmar’’’ (Where there is a brake there may be a snake). 

* Be-wukoof ! (fool !), whilst you utter guch loads of filth | pant for the Fer- 
wnghy’s flesh. Twice he has foiled me living ; he shall not foil medead. Da- 
wa! Dawa!” 

And these last two muttered words betrayed the speaker It was the Suni- 
assie! But ere they had managed to penetrate one tourth of a high and thick 
barrier, spiky with (rightfal thorns, I had planned and acted on my plans. I 


* Henna, the ** Lawsonia inermis,” whose leaves contain the pink dye with which the 
Indian women tinge their nails. 
Tha enace inclosing a mension. 
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rushed to the door of the bungalo, gave a warning knock, and entered. Azee- 
za was rising from her knees; I interrupted her as she was about to remon- 
strate a my quick return, and in a brief whisper explained the matter to 
her. ith that mute masterdom over her feelings which only the oon 
minded woman can command, she acted according my wishes without a wo 

I conducted her out, and in less space than it takes to tell it I had placed six 
sepoys behind the bungalow, ready at a moment to fall upon the intruders 
when my signal—a pistol fired off—should terrify them into ftight from the 
hamber. 


= 


* * * * * 


All was silent afound the couch of the dead as I entered the large empty 
room, in which, with the exception of an old palanquin and a chair or two, there 
was not an article of furniture. Behind the palanquin, which stood near the 
door and opposite to the bath-room, I contrived to crouch down, and had bare- 
ly done so, or aad stealthily and softly, from the expected quarter, crept the 
squalid figures of the Suniassie and his accomplice. The eyes of my forbid- 
ding acquaintance glared like a tiger-cat's as, with fiendish delight they rested 
upon the lonely corpse of my friend; and giving a quick, sharp glance round 
the apartment, he muttered,— 

“ Udassie-jee, speak not; but when I have recited the muntrum seize the 
hound’s body, and hold it firmly.”” Drawing a large knife, two-edged and 
bright of polish, from his vest, he knelt down, sprinkled some ashes, taken 
from his gourd, upon the floor, and commenced a sort of low chant, in a dia 
lect to which I was a stranger. 

Narrowly I watched his movements, in readiness to discharye over his head 
the signal pistol, when, as he motioned his comrade to advance towards the 
body, and arose himself, knife in hand, to commence the horrible deed, my arm 
raised in act to fire, was suspended by a spectacle that, for the moment, made; 
me doubt the evidence of my senses. Slowly—slowly—slowly, as one might 
do who arises unwillingly from a bed of rest, the corpse began to raise itself on 
the couch, and, while the Suniassie, awed into motionlessness, stood before it, 
slowly, still slowly, but steadily, it attained a sitting posture, its eyes wide 
open, and staring with glazed eyeballs ! 

At that moment, overcome by wonder, perhaps by terror, I lost command of} 
myself, and ponent the pistol. ‘There was a yell—a rush towards the 
bath-room—the clash of arms—the sounds of conflict and seizure, and in my 
ears a soft, sweet voice, a woman s, and became insensible. That soft, sweet 
voice, no longer full of tears, was in my ears when [ awoke to consciousness ; 
and when it said, in gentle, happy accents, “ Ai! bhaeebund mera!” (Oh! 
my brother friend) “ jeeta hie!” (he is alive), the whole truth flashed upon me. 
The whole truth? Yes. Calvert Montford lived, he was restored from a 


death-like syncope to the arms of Azeeza; and for the nature of the punish-| 


ment that awaited the Suniassies, I refer the inquisitive reader to the orderly 
books of the first of May, 1821, at Nagpore, in which he will find that they 
were provided for in a manner effectually to prevent them from assisting at 
any future human sacrifice, or from procuring unlawful ingredients for the com- 
position of unguents dedicated to the goddess Kali. ‘ 


' LIGHTS AND SHADES ; OR, 
THE LIFE OF A GENTLEMAN ON HALF-PAY.—NolV. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “STORIES OF WATERLOO.” 

I had frequent opportunities of meeting my new acquaintance, the sub-she- 
nff, and the more | conversed with him the more I was struck with the keen- 
ness of his observation which enabled him to penetrate into men’s characters 
with an accuracy that seemed almost inconceivable [ persuaded him to dine 
with me at the mess, and next morning he sketched some of my companions 
as faithfully as if he had been seven years in the regiment himself. 

“ Well, Mr. Egan,” I said, “ your intuitive acquaintance with human charac- 
ter is remarkable. Come, I must test your abilities still further. The gentle- 
man who sat beside you, Captain Lloyd—” 

“Isa prosy ass,” returned Shawn Cruchadore. ‘ He told me a pointless 
story twice over withio an hour. His budget is bat lightly supplied, I fancy— 
and in one day's acquaintance he would get shot of his stock in trade, and as | 
suspect, it would prove but an indifferent assortment.” 

Rem acu,” I exclaimed. 

“Speak English, if you please,” returned the sub-sheriff. “ My classical 
education was rather neglected in my youth. I don't regret it, however, for 
under God, I am inclined to think my ignorance has saved me from the gallows 
I had all the inclination to be one of the greatest rogues in Connaught, but 
want of ability obliged me to remain the honest man | am.” 

I smiled at the declaration. . 

“ Honest !” J exclaimed, “‘ always barring horse-flesh, and Easter offerings.” 

“ Pish !” replied Mr. Egan; “ when everything was topsy-turvy in the world, 
why should not I have a pull? and the priest's purse was only a perquisite of 
office. There was enough scraped afterwards together to bury bir. in style— 
and, for the honour of their own corps, the clergy would pass him through pur- 
gratis.” 

“ Well, did you observe the gentleman who sat opposite?" J inquired _ 

“To be sure I did. An old bilious brevet-major, who bothered me with a 
long rigmarole story of scrambling through a mud ditch, and over a bamboo 
fence, into an inclosure which he called Fort Cornelius. You get that twice 
a-week from old orange peel, I suppose?” 

“ Another and decided hit,’”’ 1 answered. ‘‘ One further question, and I have 
done ; but this last you will find a puzzler. Did you observe a red-faced per- 
— beside the brevet-major?” 

es.”’ 

“ He is our paymaster, and, until well advanced in life, he was a civilian. 
Can you guess what his former profession might be?” 

 Basily,” was the prompt reply. 

“T doubt it, Mr. Egan.” 

“He was a pawnbroker.” 

“ Right ;—but ridiculous. 
have guessed it.” 

“No, upon the honour of the ander representative of majesty. I might 
have set him down a butcher, or the landlord of a roadside inn, but for the pe- 
culiar expression of a sort of ‘,’m not to be gone,’ which he was etemally 
throwing cautiously around him. Unconsciously, and when otherwise unoccu- 
pied, he played with the forks, balanced them on the point of his fingers, and 
frequently examined the hall marks on the spoons. But one circumstance at 
once told me what his former calling had been. You remember a raw youth 
who was pushing a snuff-box round the table, with an assurance that it had been 
in his family since a year or two before the deluge. ‘ Show it here,’ growled 
old red face, out came his spectacles, and, instead of examining the lid, he 
looked only at the bottom. ‘Homph! hundred years old! It’s not twenty. 


You have been told this fact; you never could 


|' Sixpence an ounce, additional ‘duty, and there's the mark.’ Phew! 


says! to 
myself, that lad knows the difference between a salt-spoon and = tebvaliee. 
* New or old," returned the owner in high dudgeon, ‘ I was offered twenty gui- 
neas for it.’ The old fellow dandled it on the tips of his fingers for a second. 
\ sg wouldn't give you four upon it,’ he muttered. ‘ He's a pawnbroker,’ 
isays 

“A most true conclusion,” I returned. ‘‘As you have favoured me with 
correct sketches of my absent friends, would you oblige me with a slight pen- 
cilling of my own character ?”’ 

“Oh! cead fealteagh!” replied Mr. Egan. ‘ Your’e ne puppy, or you 
shouldn't have had the honour of my acquaintance. You aren’t a bore; or I 
wouldn't have ee with you. You’re wéll enough in _ way, can 
troop a guard, ride decently to hounds, shoot snipes, sing a passable song, play 
billiardee and hold your own with men, but—” ney Shawn Cruchadore As a 

use. 
a Go on.” 

Mr. Egan “ looked unutterable things.” 

“ Well, my dear friend, like all this world beside, you’re a fool after your 
wn fashion. A pretty woman, and a little soft solder—and Mona sin diaoul! 
You're done to a turn in ten minutes.” 

nie hence do you draw this inference of my sentimental weakness?” I in- 
quired. 

“ Just from a little observation,” replied the sub-sheriff ‘‘ The morning of 
our interview with the painter’s wife, or baronet’s daughter, or whatever you 
call her, I remarked you closely. Every tear she shed, in went your hand into 
ithe pocket of your jacket, and at every sigh you were groping for your purse. 
But there goes one of my body guard; a gentleman who, before a twelve- 
month, will ornament society at Botany Bay. I wonder what the rascal wants? 
Some job forme. Don't go fora minute. I'll be back in a twinkling.” 

Whatever the business was that the gentleman predestined to settle in Aus- 
trelia hed with his employer, it was speedily transacted. Ay Patsey Lynch 
made his communication, Mr. Egan occasionally elevated his shoulders, or res- 
|ponded by a monosy llable, or a movement of the head. At the conclusion of 


a brief audience Patsey gathered the skirts af his cota more under his left arm 
and started off at an easy trot, while Mr. Egan bestowed his benison on the 
mission,  Reeigh!” (run!) ‘may the devil speed ye!” and immediately re- 
joined me. 

“Your aid-de-camp is off in a hurry,’’ I said. 

** And though he has sixteen miles to travel he’ll keep up the pace you see, 
lunless with a minute’s halt at the door of a poteeine house for refreshment, 
\which will be about as many times as there are miles in the journey.” 

the business urgent !"’ 

“Particularly,” responded the sub-sheriff. 

Life and death, I suppose.” 

Not exactly so momentous as that,” responded Shawn Cruchadore ; “ the 
story is easily told. I have a friend and annuitant who, on a fair average, re- 
ceives as many law processes yearly as would paper his drawing-room. His 
|house is beautifully situated—not exactly as a painter would call it—for devil 
a thing the eye can rest upon for miles but brown heath and mud cabins.” 

‘* And in what consists the beauty of the situation ?” 

“ Why, it’s on the verge of the three counties—into one you could pitch a 
potato, and from the drawing-room window, you could choot a man with a 

et-pistol in the other.” 

** Still the beauty of the situation remains a mystery.” 

“Ah! then I mast explain it,” said the representative of majesty. ‘* Down 
comes a writ—plaiotiff in person hands it—of course I’m ready—defendant 
desperate—just step home to load my pistols—(devil a pistel I woufd carry in 
in my pocket for a five-pound note, for fear it would go off by accident)—Pat- 
sey, in the mean time, tucks his cota more under his arm, and away he goes— 
and by the time we arrive the doors are locked, and cloot or horn is not on the 
bailiwick, but grazing quietly across the stream, and carefully herded, for fear 
they should come back to their native county until after our departure.” 

* And is this expedition—’’ 

“Just what I have described—A hungry attorney bought a bill of Big Mala- 
chi’s—two hundred pounds—for which he gave twenty—heaped every expense 
he could upon it—motions of court—substituted service—and here, he's tresh 
with an execution. For fear I wouldn't do my duty—the Lord forgive him for 
the suspicion !—he’s come down himself—and I’m at his service as soon as the 
innkeeper has got a collar stuffed, and a trace mended. Well, Patsey will be 
three hours betore us, and {’ll be greatly surprised if we find any thing with 
vse legs on the place, unless it be a straggling hound, or the cat at the gate- 

ouse.”’ 

“T should like to see the attorney after—” 

“He has found nulla bona returned to bis writ,” exclaimed Shawn Crucha- 
dore, interrupting me; “I'll describe our reception to you as well as if you 

were present.” 

I nodded to Mr. Egan. 

“ Well, off we go—in a chaise, of course—for public officers’ lives are not 
to be exposed to evening air on an outside jaunting car. Well, we reach the 
|scene of action after a pleasant drive, which I have agreeably diversified by 
pointing our a bog where the week before a tithe-proctor was buried to the chin, 
and the process-server, with a rupe about his neck, obliged to take his oath that 
he would quit the country forever. At the last village we pass through, it is 
gratifying to see that the owners of every cabin are prepared for our reception 
—for out of every door, a blear-eyed caillough (an old woman) pops her head, 
and there’s a general chorus, English and Irish, as we drive down the street, 
* May the devil break your necks, ye thieves, before you come back again!” 
The attorney hints that he has a strong conviction that the peasantry are law- 
less—to which I reply by offering a prayer to Heaven, that they may not have 
the most distant suspicion that he is in any way connected with the law. We 
reach the house, and find defendant sitting in a first floor window playing the 
bagpipes, with a jog of punch at one elbow, and a double-barrelled gun at the 
other—nothing with four feet to be seen, but a score of idle scoundrels with 
flails and pitchforks, giving a shuffling accompaniment with their hob-nailed 
brogues to the ‘ tow, row, row,” that Be been struck up by ‘the master’ to 
welcome us ‘The attorney modestly announces that he has some private bu- ‘ 


siness with Mr. O'Donnell, and that it would be better transacted within doors, 
but Mr. O’D. declines the honour of an interview—Plaintiff observes that a ca 
sa for three handred is in his pocket, and in reply defendant makes particular 
inquiries after his mother. I threaten to break the door—every scoundrel in 
the yard flourishes his cudgel—defendant exchanges the pipes for the fowli 

piece—and the attorney supplicates me in a whisper to save his life and be 

before we’re murdered. Away we trundle—defendant plays ‘ Nora or 


lour retreat, and the vagabonds in the yard give a triumphant war-whoop. 
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here he comes,” and he pointed to the bearer of the casa. ‘And so you are) 
going on a three months’ leave. Well, captain, take care of yourself.”’ 
And then, as he shook my hand, he whispered in my ear, 
« ou know your weak point! I'll tell it to you again, woman; a wet 
eye, ae soft solder, and you're done to a turn.” 
I smiled as Shawn Cruchadore toddled off with his companion, and the ca sa. 
“I may be a little sentimental,” I said to myself, ‘‘ but neither smile nor 
tear and a sigh or two, will influence me as they once did. 1 am woman-proof 
at last, thank Heaven !”’ 


* * * * 


My destination was an English village on the sea-side, frequented during 
the season by personages of fashion, comprising the beauty of Birmingham, || 
and the aristocracy of the Potteries. Biest with an undutiful uncle, eccentric. 
in his movements as a planet, and absolute as the grand seignior, he being) 

leased to become gouty at the Yellow Lion, advised me by letter of the same, 
intimating that the leave of absence 1 had expected might be agreeably con- 
sumed at the Lion aforesaid, in watching the progzess of his convalescence, 
and between fits, listening to interesting details of the action on the Brandy- 
wine, and the surrender at Saratoga. od knows, at times, I secretly wished, 
that the Americans had retained him a state prisoner for life ; but as Sur Casar, 
O’Sullivan was graciously pleased to allow me a hundred per annum, paid. 
quarterly, in Craig’s Court, I listened periodically, and with christian compo-| 
sure, to the causes which led to the skirmish at Lexington, and bore with de-| 
cent composure the trial and execution of the unfortunate Major Andre. For, 
similar reasons, and as in duty bound, | obeyed the mandate of “ mine uncle,” 
—and on a blowing summer evening debarked upon the wooden jetty froin ‘ the. 
Maid of Cashmere,’ as a little, antiquated, grumbling steamer was designated, 
in which [ had been incarcerated for six hours with the pleasing alternative of 
being drenched with spray if | kept the deck, or tamed below by a villanous 
miasma, which seemed to combine in nice proportion the aromatic elegancies. 
of a chandler’s shop, with the fumet of a gin palace. 

I found Sir Cesar ensconced in the fronf*sitting-room of the Yellow Lion ;, 
one foot swathed in flaunel, rested on a hassock, and three favourite terriers 
occupied the hearthrug From ail I received a hearty welcome; the veteran 
squeezed my Land, and the terriers jumped, barked, and exhibited the liveliest 
pleasure at the returnof anold acquaintance. At last the general quiet was 
restored ; the dogs dropped asleep, I dipped heavily into a decanter of port, 
and Sir Cesar, after a short review of ‘Scudamore on Gout,’ gratified me with 
an elaborate account of his passage of the Schuylkill. How far his American, 
reminiscences might have extended, it would be doubtful to determine ; but 

ut is unfavourable to long stories, and when we were attempting the relief of 

ew York—an operation | always dreaded—a twinge, sudden and severe, in- 
terrupted the effort we were about to make to throw in ammunition and provi- 
sions, and Sir Cesar was obliged to retire to bed, leaving that important city 
and its garrison, scarce of shot and shells, and indeed without a second biscuit. | 

I strolled out, and while New York was abandoned to its fate, returned) 
thanks for my own deliverance. I reached the beach—the wind had fallen-— 
and the light swell which rolled in upon the sands, harmonized with the glow- 
ing ti upon the horizon, where westward, the sun ‘ with disc-like, batile-tar-| 
get red was about to veil his splendour in the ocean. I wandered on; the| 
breaking of the tiny waves upon the beach inducing a dreamy listlessness of 
thought, that recalled the memory of days gone by. | thought of Emily Spen 
cer—and the first passion of early manhood once more returned, and Emily 
was — beloved. Ay, often on such an evening had we wandered arm-in-| 
arm—listened to the monotonous splashing of the surf, and watched the golden 
tints that streaked the distant sky, announcing the sun’s departure. And then 
came the dissipation of love's visions—the post-bag brought in at breakfast, 
my father seizing on the Mark-lane price current, and my uncle Cesar, after 
polishing the glasses of his spectecles, unclosing a war-office epistle, with an 
a seal as large as a cheese-plate, and the address surmounted with an O. 

M.S 


‘“Homph! Fortunate family! I landed only two days before the brush at, 
Lexington, and you'll be on the Agueda before the army breaks up. Harry, 
my dear boy, get your traps together—you must start by the night mail, or 
you'll miss the Lisbon packet.” 

And while my poor mother turned deadly pale, and my father looked bother- 
ed at the intelligence, Sir Cesar strode up and down the room, dispensing 
crumbs of consolation. 

“ What good luck! Not a flint snapped before you join—and wigs on the, 

n within a fortnight! Don’t take :more traps with you than can be stowed) 
in your bullock-trunks. Pienty of deceased property to_be had by auction at 
the drum-head—and, if you're knocked off the hooks, a light kit is easly uis- 
posed of, and saves trouble to the major.” 

Suddenly the tableau at my father’s breakfast-table was dissolved. A pretty, 
spaniel ran past me, yelping in idle pursuit of a sand-lark—and a voice, al-, 
most at my elbow, exclaimed in the sweetest tones imaginable, “* Pompey !) 
you naughty dog! come back !’’ 

I started, turned, waselectrified. As sweet a girl as ever paced a sea-beach 
by ‘ the pale moonlight’ was beside me—and one look assured me, that she 
was beautiful, and I undone. To recover the truant favourite—receive her 
thanks—and as she pressed the little fugitive to her bosom, ejaculate a prayer 
that, if souls transmigrated as the old philosophers assert, mine should in- 

ted in the carcase of the favoured Pompey—all was transacted in a mi | 
nute. She bade me a good eveni doh! the sweetness of the parting 
smile, as that murderous valediction issued from coral lips which might have 
puta cherub’s to the blush. Parting smile! ‘sdeath!—impossible. To part) 
with her would be to part with life—and I was indisposed to become a suicide. | 

“Might I not see her home! merely for the protection of Pompey. He 
might again play truant. Dog stealing was awfully on the increase. hirteen| 
advertisements in the Times to-day—and several suspicious characters on board 
the steamer—canine felony imprinted on their very foreheads—villains capable 
< any enormity, from the cutting a poodle’s throat, to the abstraction of a tin- 

er's colley.”’ 

She blushed and thanked me—but she was close to home—and pointing to a 
turret with a flagstaff on its roof, told me that behind it was her domicile. {n/ 
a few minutes we reached the building—she produced a key, unlocked tue por- 
tal, wished me again good eveniug, and, with a graceful courtesy, closed the 
door and vanished—leaving me on the right side to run away, and more in love 
than ever Mark Antony was. ' 


Ireconnoitred the premises. The tower was evidently a summer house 
built to command a more extensive sea view than the low windows of the cot- 
could embrace. I contrived to peep over the wall; within, a well-kept 
flower-garden bespoke gentility and good taste in the occupants. The place 
and the fair inhabitant were therefore in correct keeping wii 


as | turned my reluctant steps towards the Yellow Lion, I came to the conclu- 
sion that my evening adventure was actually a celestial vision—the young lady 
being a houri of the prophet, and her abiding place the garden of the blest! 
Morning came—I won’t inflict my dreams upon the reader—and breakfast 
followed, terminating with a skirmish between my uncle's company and a party 
of Kentucky backwoodsmen. From the bay window of the inn, the embattled 
roof of the tower was visible ; and need | say, that on it my eyes were strain- 
ed, and that there every thought was centred. 

* Well, Harry,” continued Sir Cesar, “1 moved along a corduroy road with 
open files, until we came in front of a weedy moras—never keep close order in 
a wood, you know—when suddenly the Indian guide, pointing to the canes, 
putting his finger to his nose, exclaimed, ‘Him there!’ I desired the compan 
to extend right and left, and each man cover himself with a tree, while, wit 
the centre files, I should feel my way through the reeds. | had hardly given 
the order, when crack went a rifle, and the bullet peeled a pine stump imme- 
diately behind me. Says Serjeant Kelly—” 

“ By heavens! there she is standing on the tower. My dear uncle, move 
cautiously through the canes, and I'll be back before you deforce the Kentucky 
men.”’ 

I seized my hat—rushed from the room—and while Sir Cwsar registered an 
oath in heaven affirming my insanity, I was burrying to the beach, to feast my 
eyes upon the angel form of the proprietrix of Pompey. 

The street shut out the tower, and when I cleared it, the lady of my love 
had disappeared. Well, she might soon take look out duty again, and 1 would 
observe the fortress from a distance. Three hours passed, while, like the sen- 
try of an outlying picket, I kept my eye upon the fortress, now dipped beneath 
the shelter of a sand-ridge, and again closing nearer to the place under cover 
of a bathing-box. Not a petticoat appeared upon the leads—and I returned to 
the Yellow Lion sadder but not wiser than when J left it. 

“As | told you, Harry,” resumed mine uncle, pushing a bottle of port across 


||the table, which he was drinking in honour of his convalescence, and directly 


in contradiction to medical admonition, “‘ Serjeant Kelly remerked that he had 
seen a sparkle like a masket’s in a thicket on my left. ‘Oh, ho,’ says I, ‘ they 
want to get us between the brushwood and the canes—but we'll outflank Mas- 
ter Jonathan. ‘Take ten files, and get well in the rear of—’” 

“The lady on the tower!” | exclaimed, springing up and once more rushing 
towards the beach. 

Alas! this effort to view the sylpb of the sands in ‘garish daylight,” was 
jbootless as the former, and infinitely more tantalising. As I regained sight of 
the tower, a female form moved over the platform, and slowly disappeared—in 
a minute melting into air, or rather leisurely descending the staircase. Ano- 
ther glance as the loved form crossed the turret-window—and I was ‘ left la- 
menting.’ 

All thie was torturous. To enhance my misery, | had a distant glance at a 
heaven, from which, like an excluded Peri, | had been interdicted. The agony 

f disappointment was deplorable—and a pack of unsentimental savages had 
invaded the sand-hills and added to my despair. A sour looking spider-brusher 
on my left was warming a ricketty looking three-year-old against a tumble— 
while a nursery governess on the right, late for an appointment with a nice 
young man who, now and again, made himself visible on a distant sand hill, 
whipped her interesting charge to increase his velocity of motion. Endeavour. 
ing to escape these nuisances, I retreated u a nondescript building, that I 
should have supposed had been intended for a pigeon house, but which the 
jowner designated a pagoda. Within, sundry young ladies were seated—one, 
engaged working a scripture scene in Berlin wool—another reading ‘ Delicate 
Distress ’—and a third crying at the catastrophe. 

* Letty!” exclaimed the fair reader, letting the book fall upon the floor as I 
passed the window, “that’s the young man that keeps the ha ter’s shop in Bold 
street. Lord! I wonder if he’s married!” 

Was there ever such a per-ecuted wretch! First to be crossed in ove, and 
afterwards mistaken for a hatter! I! returned to the Yellow Lion, suffering 
under the double infliction of wounded pride and a broken heart ; and deter- 
mining to glean some knowledge of my sweet incognita, summoned mine 
host to a private interview in the back bar. 

From Boniface I learned the secret history of the families—but nothing that 
could throw light upon my love. Like the houses of Montagu and Capulet, 
the tower and the pagoda were at feud, the lord of the former, being an iron- 


|\master from Wolverhampton, the owner of the latter. a bridle-cutter irom Brad- 


burn. Both were warm men in the parlance of the money market—and if men 
are wealthy, why should they not show that they are so! The iron-master 
had a fair daughter, and the m: vi jeather was equally blessed. The you 

ladies doted upon the sea—their mammas declared bathing would be the life 


|jof them—and in due time, and by a sort of mutual impulse, the sires of both 


decided on the erection of a marine villa, and by an unhappy accident, select- 
ed adjacent plots for the site. Hence an unfortunate rivalry arose. If the 
man of leather added a sleeping-room to his vila, the man of iron increased his 
by the addition uf a wing. As a coup de grace tohis ambitious seighbur, he 
of Bradburn devised and executed the building above described. But his 
triumph was short. Up rose the tower with a rapidity that might have led 
people to suppose that the man of iron had borrowed the lamp of Aladdin for 
tne occasion. To be looked down upon by the Smiths was intolerable to the 
Browns—and the bridle-cutter threatened to stick another story onthe pago- 
da. But the intention had scarcely transpired, when an architect was observ- 
ed determining what height of superstructure might be placed upon the turret ; 
and it was ascertained beyond a doubt, that Mr. Smith had sworn by the pro- 
phet, that if Mr. Brown reached the altitude of the temple of Kong Chi 
he, Smith, would not stop one brick under Babel ! 

Fortunately, a mutual friend pointed out that if both parties were determin- 
ed to reach the moon, neither leather, nor even iron could stand it—and it 
ae arranged that the turret and pagoda should remain—in statu quo ante bel- 


Now all this was caviare to me—and not one scintilla of intelligence could I 
glean, but that my charmer, Miss Smith, was called Mary, and sang divinely, 
— Miss Brown's name was Susan, and her accomplishments were incalcu- 
able. 

And what was I the better of al! this intelligence, and how was I to win 
my way to the presence of my mistress! Should i summon the tower in form 
or carry it by escalade ! Or, throwing myself opon the mercy of the Smiths, 
supplicate an interview! Alas! inthis I would have little chance of suc- 
ceeding ; * Parents have flinty hearts,’’ and an iron-master's must be ada- 
mant. 

Evening drew on—twilight fell—once more | decided on a reconnaissance, 
and, although Sir Cesar was labouring hard to bring his skirmish with the 
Kentucky men to a close, I left him stuck fast in the cane-brake, and hurried 
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to the tower, dearer far to me, than was that of Sestos to Leander—a young! 
ep of amorous memory, who used to swim the Hellespont for the chance: 
of a kiss. 

I approached the building cautiously. I lcoked up, and in’the haze of even- 
ing, a female form flitted }: st the window. | 

“ Blessed Mary! can it be?’ It must be—it could be no other than my 
mistress. I uttered a sentimental sigh—one so profoundly melancholy, that if 
overheard even by an intelligent dog, the animal would have known at once’ 
that my heart was breaking by inches. The figure remained stationary at the 
casement.- | sang in a low voice, but with a pathos that would soften rocks, | 

Tell me, Mary, how to woo thee ! 

At the conclusion of my song, the casement was partially unclosed, and » 
hand waved gently its mute farewell. 

“Stay,” I exclaimed, “ loveliest, and listen for a moment to him who adores 
you—Promise that I shall see that angel form again, and with one motion of 
your lily hand, give love's sigual that I may enjoy this exquisite happiness to- 
morrow evening.” 

* Mary !” exclaimed a voice from within. 

A flourish of the hand was given—my prayer was heard and acceded to— 
the casement closed—a foot descended the staircase—and I returned to my 
inn to dream of love and Mary. 

Oh! how interminable appeared the morrow ; but evening came at last, 
and twilight found me pacing the front of the tower. I had peuned a billet, 
for my tnamorata—ardent and impassioned—containing assurances of endless 
love, legally guaranteed by a lover's faith, and a soldier's honour. An hour, 


passed—I heard a step in the basement of the tower—the dvor was slightly 
opened—I saw a form indistinctly. 

“Mary cried a voice. 

I seized the hand of the retreating virgin, pressed it rapturously to my lips,! 
and introduced my letter, with a homble entreaty, that if my life were worth a| 
pin’s fee, she would mercifully give me an answer in the morning. ‘The arm! 
was withdrawn—the door closed. 

“ Mary ! what the devil keeps you ?” | 

She fied inside—I retreated to mine inn—‘ound the governor in bed—or-| 
dered a devilled bone—drank accordingly, and sought my pillow—the redo-, 
lence of Mary's hand fresh upon my lips, notwithstanding a chervot, with two 
glasses of cold water and cau de vie had partially interfered with the attar of 
the rose. 

Next morning the duties of the toilet were elaborately perfurmed. We 
breakfasted—and before my honoured uncle had accomplished two miles of a 
night march on the banks of the Potomac, | was off to receive the promised. 
answer to my declaration of eternal love. | 

On approaching tower, an enormous easign—a red cross on a while field— 
floated from a flagstaff, to which it was sadly disproportioned ; indeed, at first. 
1 fancied it was a table-cloth spread out pon a-tishing rod. On the pagoda also, 
a union jack was hoisted—and from these lively demonstrations I auticipated 
that some joyous event had occurred, or some honoured anniversary had return. 
ed. Probably, five-and-twenty years bef, re, Mrs. Smith had surrendered her 
virgin hand at the altar of Hymen, or Mrs Brown had presented the bridle-| 
cutter with a first pledge of connubial love. But from these conjectures | was! 
speedily diverted A female form appeared, peeped through the curtains, kiss | 
ed her hand again and again, and vanished. It was Mary—my angel Mary. 
My declaration was appruved—my passion reciprocated—and who knew bat! 
that a year hence, the table-cloth would dangle from the pole to notify to the, 
world that | was a happy papa, and Mrs O'Sullivan as well as could be expaet-} 
ed. A smart servant-maid advanced, looked round suspiciously, dipped under 
a sand-bank, and then inquired, “* Are youthe gent. wot keeps the hatter's 
shop in Bold-street ?” 

Am I the was the reply. 

“ The Lord forbid !” ejaculated the spider-brosher ; ‘ but our cook had it) 
from Mrs. Brown’s housemaid. Well, here’s a letter for you. aim afraid of 
being seen ; but I'll return in five minutes for an answer.” 

I snatched my Mary's billet. No doubt the first confession of young love,, 
conveyed with all the delicate alarm of maiden modesty. 1! looked at the lit- 
tle packet—the border was not embos-ed, the paper unperfumed, no seal in: 
coloured wax, exhibiting Cupid astride upon a lion, or any of the cunning de-! 
vices which young ladies commonly employ to insinuate an eternity of affec-| 
tion. The handwriting was that of a washerwoman, and it smelt like a fish | 
mongers account. What the d—could it mean! Ah! we were watched, dis- 
covered, and that man of iron, her father, had placed my Mary im durance vile, 
and, through some humble agency, obliged her to communicate to me her suf-| 
ferings and her love. | broke the wafer. | 

“ Dere Sir,—I resaved your lovin Jeter, and i would make an excuze out! 
to meet ye this evin, but our yong lady las night ocasioned such confuzion that! 
the house is upside down. I'll have a Holadey next ‘Tuesday. and will meet! 
ye at the Peer. For the love of God, take no advantage of my innicins, your 
a gentleman, I'm told, and behave as sich. Yours to coramand, Mary Davis. 

** N. B.—I inelos a’two years Caractur, and ye'll see from that, that In po 
runagade. “M.D 
“*This is to certify that Mary Davis, plais cook—sober— obliging —now 


discharged—wages paid in full.’ 
* 


* * * 


We bundled off next morning, and when we topped a hill, and caught Pe 
last glance of the tower and the pagoda, | registered a vow that to tue names, 
of Smith and Brewn, ad urnam, | would bestow my detestation, | 


ON EXPLOSIONS AND EXPLOSIVE COMPOUNDS.) 
From the London Atheneum. 

The claims lately set np by Captain Warner, and the experiment. made off! 
Brighton, to establish those claims, have excited public attention in no incon-| 
siderable degree. There can be no doubt that if Captain Warner possesses 
the power which he professess tq have under his command, of striking and! 
blow ing up a vessel or a fort, at the distance of five miles, his secret must be | 
worth knowing, although it may not, and certainly would net be worth paying 
for at tve price named. The secret, however, dues not consist to the power t 
blow up the ship or fort, but in the asserted power to reach it at alinost any! 
distance, great or smali, with perfect certainty. Various attempts iave been 
made at explaining the experiment in question, into which however, we do not 
intend to enter, as the previous communication which Captain Warner had 
with the ship which he was to destroy, and the possibility of communicating 
with it even at the moment of explosion, must render the whole affair unsatis-| 
factory, if not suspicivus. We shall be more justified in examining and theoriz- 
ag on this sub eet when the Captain shall have blown upa vessel at the dis- 


‘tance of five miles, with which he has had no previous commneuteauiée.: accord- 
ing to the offer which he has since made to Government. 


| What, however, seems to have attracted most attention in the experiment 


off Brighton is the explosive power employed. Many people seem to have 
imagined that there was nothing known to chemists more powerful than gun- 
powder, which was, to all appearance, inadequate to produce the effect des- 
leribed. We have therefore been induced to put together a few remarks con- 
cerning the nature of explesive compounds of al kinds, not witha view to ex- 
plain Captain Warner's vention, whien we do not profess to be able to do, 
but to show that at least one part of it,the mere destruction of the object of 


‘lattack, is easier than is genesally thonght. 


With regard to explosions we ought perhaps to distinguish between natural, 
such as those of thunder, voleanoes, and earthquakes, together with inferior 
explosions arising from hard {rests ; and arfificial, or such as are produced by 
gunpowder and other chemical admixtures. We, however, shall not tie our- 
selves to any such divisions, as we should be obliged to make nun.erous sul- 
divisions, wecording to the diflereut causes of explosions. 

One of the must astounding natural explosions, is that concussion of the 
air called thunder, which follows up the motion of the electric fluid. As the 
cause of the hghtning taking the zigzag form, and the rolling of the thunder is 
not known to all, it will not be out of place to give the most probable expla- 
nation ‘The electric spark travels first in a straight line through the air, but 
mects with opposition The air is compre-sed at the sides and in front, 
and indeed to such an extent as at last to hinder the spark from continuing 
its natural course ; it is therefore turned off to the side, proceeds as at 


||first, meets with the same impediment, which it is unable to conquer, and 


is thus obliged to take the zigzag form The compressed air, rushing 
froin both sides in order to fill up the vacnum, meets i+ the centre, and 


\|clashes with great violence ; the vacuum at the angles of the zigzag course 


being greater and the air being more compressed than in the straight lines, 
the explosion at the points is naturally greater, and is the cause of the rolling 
no se of the thunder. 

‘Lhe power of steam, and the violent explosions connected with it, are well 
known. When water is suddenly converted into steam, or is resolved into 
its elements, oxygen and hydrogen, the consequence is an explosion. Thus, if 
water be thrown on melted copper, the explosion is so violent as to exceed any 
thing which we imagine, and the niest frightful acei ents have occurred from a 
cause apparently so slight. as one of the workmen spitting into the furnace 
where copper was inelting, arising from the sudden cecomposition of the wa- 
ter, which was thas converted into gaseous matter ‘Terrible accidents of the 
have sometimes happened m toundries, when large quantities of melted 
metal had been poured into wet or damp moulds. In these cases the sudden 
expansion and decomposition of the steam has thrown ont the metal with great 
violence. Even the chemical formation of water ix accompanied with violent 
explosions. If we introduce into a phral one third of hydrogen gas, and two- 
thirds of atmospheric air, consisting, as is well known, ot 77 parts of nitrogen, 
and 23 of oxygen, and bring a light-to the orifice, a loud explosion will take 
place. Trese gases, when inflamed, expand consideranly, but instantly after 
this they combine with each other, and contract into an «exceedingly narrow 
compass. ‘The air rushing into the bottle to fill up the empty space, strikes 
against the inner sides and causesthe report By the combustion the oxygen 
and hydrogeu are converted into water, the bulk of which is less than the one- 
thousandth part of the original bulk of the gases 

There are likewise gaseous coinbinations of hydrogen with carbon in differ- 
ent proportions, familiarly known as fire-damp and gas. which also have the 
property of exploding when mixed with air and heated toa certain degree. 
The proper name for fire-damp is light carburetted kydrugen ; it issues in con- 
siderable quantities from fissures in the earth, coming often from subterranean 
deposits of coal. This gas does not explode at all when mixed with small 
quantities of air, nor witha very large proportion; while when mixed with 
seven times its volume of air it explodes powerfully. It must be heated to a 
high temperature betore it ignites, and he mischief occasiuned in mines by its 


explosion is not alone owing to the burns inflicted upon the workmen, but also 
to the vivlent concussion of the air, and the quantity of carbonic acid, partly 
contained in the fire damp before ignition, and partly formed durin ignition 
which of itself would be sufficient to destroy life. Sir Huinphry Dave die- 
covered that fame could not be communicated to an explosive mixture of car- 
burretted hydrogen and air througy a narrow tube, because the cooling influence 
of the sides of the tube prevented the gaseous mixture contained in it from 
ever rising to the high temperature of ignition; upon wiich observation he 
founded his valuavle imvention of the safety lamp. 


The mixture of sulphur, charcoal and nitre, called gunpowder, is well known. 
The elas‘ic fluid produced by the firing of gunpowder is found, by experiment 
to occupy a space at least 244 times greater than that taken up by the powder 
from which it was originally obtained. But from the heat generated during 
its explosion, this elastic fluid is rarefied tu upwards of fourtimes its former 
bulk ‘The expansive force of this flu d is therefore, at the munent of confla- 
gration, 1,000 times greater than that of common air. The granulation of 
gunpowder increases its explosive force. A charge is thas made sufficiently 
porous to allow flame to pevetrate it, and to kindle every grain composing it at 
the same time A wixture of three parts of nitre, two of dry carbonate of 
potash, and one of sulphur, forms what is called pu/ris fulmmans, which, heat- 
ed gently tll it enters ito fusion, inflames suddenly, and explodes with a deuf- 
ening report. The violence of the explosion is caused by the reaction between 
the sulphur and the witre being instantaneous, from their fasion and perfect in- 
termixture, and the consequent sudden formation of a considerable quantity of 
nitrogen gas frum the decomposition of the nitre. 
Since chlorate of potash has been made the object of a tolerably extensive 
manufacture, in consequence of its application in matches fur procuring instan- 
taneous light, and a detonating powder for fire-arins, it has become generally 
known. It deflagrates on hot cinders, like nitre, but with more violence When 
ground together wite sulphur or phosphorus, it detonates with great violence 
and not without some danger to the operator. Mixed with sugar, and struck 
with the hammer upon the anvil, it explodes violently. A mixture of sugar 
4 starch, with chlorate of potash, is readily inflamed by a drop of sulphuric 


jacid, and this experiment is the basis of the preparation of tne oxygenated 


matches, the ends of which are dipped mto 4 weil-stoppered phial, containing 


|Jasbestus, moistened with oil of vurul. A mixture, which, when dry, inflaines 


by percussion, and which is applied to lucifer matches, is composed of this salt, 
sulpbur, and charcoal One of the simplest receipts for this percussion pow- 
der consists in washing out the mitre from 10 parts of gunpowder, with water, 
and mixing the residue intimately, while still moist, with 6 1-2 parts of chlor- 
ate of potash, :n an extremely fine powder. ‘This mixture is highly inflam- 


mable when dry, and itis, therefore dangerous to preserve it in that state. 
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Substances which decompose water freely, at the same time. liberating-*a for the movement of projectiles. Their action in exploding is violent, but le- 


gas, must be reckoned among explosive powers. Among this class may be cal ; if substituted for gunpowder, in charging firearms, they would shatter. 


reckoned potassium and sodium, the elemeuts of potash and soda, which have them to pieces, and not proyect the ball. The idea of destroying ships and 
such an affinity to the oxygen of water as to beable to separa'e is elements, ‘forts by such destructive compounds is by no means new, althongh those which 
to combine with its oxygen, and to liberate its hydrogen. If we throw a small, are most likely to answer have not been tried. We need wonder at nothing 
iece of potassium on water, it takes fire, diminishes nore and more, and at since Archimedes seriously proposed to destroy the enemy's fleet by bumming 
ast disappears in the water, with an explosion, hydrogen being at the same lenses. The American, Robert Fulton, proposed the making of iron cylinders, 
time given off. If a hole be made in a rock, so as to admit of some water and, which were to be filled, as far as we recollect, partly with a combustible com- 
potassiuin, and the opening be immediately closed, ‘he rock will in a very; pound, and partly with clockwork connected with a fuse, which in a certain 
short time be burst, and at an expense not much greater than if it were effect-'\time was to be brought into contact with the compound. Two of these so cal- 
ed by means of gunpowder. The same must, of course, take place, if we in-) led torpedos were connected by means of a rope, and floated in the direction of 
close some potassium ina shell, and contrive by some mechauism not to allow) |the hostile ship. ‘The tide was to carry it towards the prow of the ship, which 
the water to touch it till it has reached its destination, where the destructive would then be encircled, and destroyed as soon as the combustibles were igni- 
preperties of it would be immediately apparent. \jted. The plan however failed, as was to be expected, owing to the uncertain- 
One of the most formidable and one of the most dangerous explosive com-||ty of the machine reaching its destination David Buckeell invented a subina- 
pounds known to the chemist is a substance called chloride of nitrogen. Jt is||fine vessel, in which a man might pass a considerable distance under water, 
so dangerous to handle, that chemists have been contented to take for granted and by means of this and an accompanying magazine of artillery, a bold at- 
those powers assigned to it by its original discoverers The examination of tempt was made to blow up a British vessel in the harbour of New York dur- 
this substance caused its discoverer, Dulong, a severe mutilation of his fingers /ing the time of the American war. ‘This daring scheme of mischief failed, 
and the loss uf an eye, and Sir H. Davy, who continued the experiment, was Owing to the impossibility of attaching the magazine to the botrom of the ship 
wounded in the eye by a sudden explosion. The greatest care should be taken /by means of a sharp iron screw, which passed out from the top of the div 
in its preparation, the face should be protected by a sheet of iron gauze, and) machine, and communicated with the inside by a waterjoint, being provid 
the hands by thick woollen gloves. For its preparation a glass vessel is filled with a crank at its lower end, by which the engineer was to drive it into the 
with anot completely saturated solutiou of sal ammoniac in water, and invert-|/ship'’s bottom. The well known Sir W. Congreve proposed to destroy towns 
ed in a basin filled with the same solution. Chlorine is introduced into the bell, |and forts by the aid of kites. They were to be made of canvas, and of a ve- 
and is by degrees absorbed, the fluid at the same time receiving a yellow tinge. Ty large size, so as to be able to carry very great weights. To the kite was at- 
The formation of oily drops is perceived on the surface, which collect and sink |tached a strong rope. and it was let fly on a windy day. When the kite had 
to the bottom, forming a deep yellow oily liquid. This is chloride of nitrogen _ reached its place of destination over the fort, a shell, weighing a pound, with a 
At common temperatures the formation of it takes place but slowly, but when fuse, was to be sent up, after the fashion in which boys send up paper messen- 
the sulution of sal ammoniac in water is heated to 90 degs. Fah. the action |gers- When it reached the top of the kite, and stood over the devoted fort, the 
begins very quickly, and the operation is speedily completed. It explodes, |string which connected it with the rope of the kite, was to catch fire on reach- 
ucing a very loud detunation at a temperature immediately below that of |Ing some combustible matter at the top, and the shell, thus released, was to 
iling water (212degs. Fah.), shattering to pieces wood, glass, or iron. In| fall into the midst of the besieged place. We are not aware whether the plan 
order to show most simply, and in the least dangerous manner, the explosive |Was ever tried. , : ; 
powers of this compound, we may allow a drop of it to be sucked up by biot-|| Such are sume of the modes which have been from time to time for 
ting paper, and on bringing it quickly to the light it will explode with aloud-| the purposes of destruction. We do not think that the more powerful com- 
er report than that of a rifle. tn order to show its destructive properties we |pounds, known to the chemist, have been tried to any great extent. It is more 
need only adduce the following experiment. If we were to take a cup, set it) than probable that one of the explosive agents, which we have mentioned, has 


on a piece of board on the floor, aud drop a single drop of chloride of nitrogen | 
into it, and cover it with water ; the mixture touched with a piece of hot iron 
would explode, the cup broken to pieces, the water thrown about, and the) 
pieces of the cup on which the chloride of nitrogen lay be driven deep into 
the board. ‘The chloride of nitrogen is resolved into chlorine and nitrogen 


been employed by Capt. Warner; and indeed this rime 
we have before observed, presente no difficulty. e power of — or 
* the long range,” is a very different question, and we wait for proof by exper- 
iment ; ull then, we take leave of the subject, having shown, as we think, that 
sufficient attention has not been paid to the number and power of the explosive 


of the experiment, as 


the instantaneous production of which, accompained by heat and light, agents already known to chemical art. 


1s the cause of the violence of the explosion. It is, however, not always ne-) 
cessary to heat it to cause it to explode, for if we touch it with a stick, dipped. 
into oil of turpentine or nut oil, with amber, myrrh, India-rubber, and a few 
other substances, the same will take place. A compound analogous to this is, 
iodide vf nitrogen, which explodes with nearly as much violence as the chio- 
ride, but is more dangerous because less governable. More powerful in its ef- 
fects, and a little better known than chloride or iodide of nitrogen, is the ful-) 
minate of silver. It is prepared by taking 100 grains of melted and finely) 
pounded nitrate of silver, putting them into a roomy glass, pouring one ounce | 
of lukewarm alcohol upon them, stirring them well together, and then pouring | 
one ounce of fuming nitric acid into the glass. Violent effervescence takes 
place, and when the black powder deposited at the botom of the glass becomes. 
white, cold water poured into the glass will cause all action to cease. ‘The 
whole operation is completed in afew minutes, and of the chief precau-| 
tions in making it, 1s to take a high and roomy gless, for explosions often bap- | 
pen when the liquid rans over, and a portion of the fulminate adheres to the), 
glass. The powder is now to be washed on to the filter by means of water, | 
and great care is to be taken that it be not touched with any hard substance, | 
as the mere contact of a glass rod with the powder has caused it to explode, 
and has more than once cost the life of the operator. The powder must be 
dried by very gentle heat, and spread on Llotting paper, with about two grains! 
oa each piece. The electric spark, hard pressure, a blow of the hammer, or 

contact with a glass rod dipped into a solution of concentrated sulphuric acid 

are sufficient to ignite it, causing it to explode. 

Fulminate of mercury is similar to the former, though not quite so powerful | 
It crystalizes in fine silky needles, detonates viwlently by percussion, or when, 
rubbed between hard bodies ; in the flame of the candle ut detlagrates wi h a fee-| 
ble explosion. Mixed intimately with six times its weight of nitre, it forms per 
cussion powder, which is introduced m the state of a paste with water into the! 
copper caps. The daily papers state, that M. Jobbard, of Brussels, who has de- 
voted much attention tu pyrotechnic works has communicated to the French go-. 
vernment what he states to be the composition of Captain Warner's destructive, 
power. It consists, says he, of a Congreve rocket made in this way : the head) 
of it is composed of a hollow coue, of great strength, containing a kilogramme. 
of fulminate of mercury, on which is placed the usual charge of the rocket, of 
which the body is twice as long as those generally in use. He discharges his 
projectile from a directing tube from the porthole of the vessel, and on a level 
with the water, so that his projectile, skimming along the waves, which support 
a part of its weight, fixes itself in the side of the enetmy’s vessei, where it 
bursts when the fire reaches the fulminating powder, and making an innmense} 
opening in it, sinks it at once The proper range of this rocket 1s three or four, 
miles, but Capt. Warner imagines he can send it five or six, by discharging it 
from acannon. He does not say that he will attain his obyect in the first at- 
tempt, but he will try until he succeeds. 

Fulminate of guid is a body analogous to the two former, but being inferior 
in its effects, ia far more costly it will not be made use of. A substance} 
scarcely inferior to chloride of nitrogen or fulmiate of silver is a combination 
of oxide of silver with ammonia, the so called ammoniaret of silver. It is of 
a highly dangerous character, owing to the facility with which it explodes. 
may be formed by dissolving nitrate of silver in ammonia, and precipitating the 
liquor by a slight excess ot potash. If this substance be pressed by a hard body.) 
while sul in a moist state, it explodes with great violence ; when dry, the touch 
of a feather 1s sufficient to cause it to fulmmate. ‘The explosion ts occasioned! 
by the reduction of the oxide of silver to metallic silver, by the combustion of 
its oxygen with the hydrogen of the ammonia, and the consequent evolution of 
nitrogen gas. 

We have now enumerated the chief explosive substances, many of which 
would, of course, be useless in a destructive point of view. Indeed, it is very 


idly than gunpowder, such as fulminate of silver and mercury, are not ada 


THE MINERS: 
A STORY OF THE OLD COMBINATION LAWS. 
BY THE MEDICAL STUDENT 

There is a certain district of England which is at once a coal and iron field. 
To the eye of the passing traveller it presents now, as it did many years ago,at 
the period of our tale, ail the dreary avd repulsive features such a portion of 
country usually exhibits. The air has a dingy and a clouded- smokiness, the 
grass and trees are of adirty yreen, the fences are unpropt and broken down, 
and every now and then you come to fields laid partially or altogether under 
water ‘This is caused by the sinking of the earth from the decay of the props 
supporting the roofs of the old wrought-out mines beneath. There is nothing 
of the fresh, breezy, sunny joyousness of reral scenery—every thing is bleak, 
cold, and sooty, and the mind of one wandering over such ground, in place of 
experiencing the exhilaration of the country, is oppressed with feelings of vague 
despondency and hopelessness. He caunot help knowing that instead of a rod- 
dy-cheeked and light-hearted peasantry, those long, straggling lines of dirty, 
tile-roofed cottages that stretch up from the highway, have for their inhabitants, 
an ignorant, stunted, half-savage race. miserable, misanthropic, and 
ble, amoug ¢-hom it ts dangerous for the merely curiosity-led stranger to ven- 
ture. The view of the many magnificent, wood-embosomed mats.on-houses 
of the coal and iron masters alleviates nothing of these feelings, for the sight 
at the same time takes in numberiess hills of coa dust, and shapelsss mounds 
of brown iron-stone ; while the road you travel on is formed of crumbling black 
slag, the refuse of the smelting furnaces, whose ugliness deforms the landsca 
as mach by day as their volcanic glare upon the lowering clouds makes sight 
hideous. And while vou gaze, the impression irresistably comes u you, 
that the monstrous wealth of a few, is the result of the moustrous su ering and 
degradation of the many, and that the gorgeous equipages that whirl along the 
furred and jewelled young ladies of the proprietors are but in another form 
the labour—the life-sweat of the miners daughters,who in ignorance, and wretch- 


edness, filth, and disease, drag on all-foars like brutes, the trucks of coal or 


irou-stone, along the stifling passages, and dripping poisonous caverns of the pits, 
a hundred fathoms beneath the very road their proud sisters of clay are riding 
over. 

At the date of our story there was no branch of manufacture or commerce, 
we mode of employing capital or labour more productive of profit than the min- 
ing of coal and iron ore—probably there is none now ;—but that was the era 
of the old combination laws, when it was felony for any number of workmen to 
murmur against the price the purchasers of their toil chose to give for it, or 
combine their energies to obtam the full or highest remuneration for their la- 
bour. From this and other causes, one of which was the facility and perfect 
legaiity of combination among the masters to keep up prices and keep down 
wages, the greatest fortunes were made with the most incredible rapidity, and 
the descendants of many that made them, now hold high places among our pri- 
vileged ranks. 

One of the wealthiest and most influential masters in the district alluded to, 
was Anthony Hasteleigh, Esq , of Weldon e. His annual income was 
much more than ten thousand pounds—how much we are afraid to say, lest we 
should throw discredit on our story, in the thoughts of those of our readers who 
may be unaware of the treasures which trade, manufacture, and mining, pout 
into the laps of our commercial aristocracy, or who may be displeased that such 
enormous wealth, and all the luxuries and enjoyments it can procure, should 
be in the power of men of no more noble or ancient origin than Adam. He 
was considered rather a hard master, and was a mao of much talent and consi- 
derable acquirement ; indeed his great fortune, having been almost all accumu- 


x pression through her features, gave them somewhat of a hard and 


lated by himself, may tend to show this. He was a widower, and had one | 
remarkable, that some of these explosive compounds, which burn far more 1a) ||daughter, a — lady of no litte beauty, though the energetic and determined 
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masculine turn. She, with the two persons next to be introduced, will enact 
the principal scenes of the following narrative tragedy. 

Mark and Edmund Vespar were the sons of one John Vaspar, a working con- 
miner, of average ignorance and wretchedness, who was one day killed by an 
explosion of fire-damp. His wife had died about a year before, and now bis 
two sons were left to look out for themselves in the best way they could. Now, 
reader, you will scarcely credit it, that upon the heads of these two miserable 
children had descended the inspiring spirit of genius. tis nevertheless true, 
however unaccountable it may seem to those who believe that rank and talent 
always are born together, that thege voung beggars received from on high as 
much intellect as would have made a nobleman’s second son premier, and his 
third, lord chancellor ; but as they were born of the despised caste of those 
that make the gold —what it made them, this tale is written to show 
forth. 

At the time of his father’s death, Mark Vaspar, a boy abeut fourteen years 
of age, was employed in the mines, ly as a truck-drawer, partly as a sort 
of apprentice tu the mining itself. But it happened that a new shaft of much 
promise having been sunk, which required a Newcomen engine of great magni- 
tude, he managed, with some intriguing, to get employment as a sort of assis- 
tant to, or attendant on, the engine-keeper. Up to this time ke could not read, 
nor, though he regarded with much curiosity the forms of the letters painted on 
the waggons, &c., and wondered how they could represent sounds, moreover, 
though he frequently expressed this curiosity, yet he never could find any one 
able to satisfy it—all around were as ignorant as himself. But when he got 
this situation about the engine, he found the keeper—a quiet, well-informed 


Scotchman—both able to give him instruction, and also disposed to feel amuse-| 


ment in the task, and while the engine requiring them to give merely a glance 
at it now and then, laboured away at the pumps, they were employed in the 
business of teaching and being taught—a piece of chalk and one of the iron 
plates of the engine-frame serving as the materials. 

Mark had been from his earliest years a boy of very great penetration, in ad- 
dition to his talent. He had seen, almost from the day he came above ground, 
that whether there ought to be or not, there are, have been always, and will 
continue to be, two distinct classes of men—the high and the low—between 
which lies a great gulf, almost altogether impassable, and whose conditions are 
widely different in respect of enjoyment, the portion of one being poverty, hard 
labour, ungratified appetites, humiliation, early death ; that of the other, wealth, 
idleness, gratification of every desire, honour, and life prolonged to the utmost 
by care and nursing ; and this tvo arising from no moral merit or demerit in 
the individuals of either class. He perceived it, and also that he himself was 
of that class doomed from birth to toil and disease, to every privation and all 
disrespect, whose sole comfort was said by the humane of the higher class to lie 
in contentment with its miseries, and an attempt to form a kind of negative hap- 
piness, by teaching the mind not to pine after the positive and real, which these 

humane had set apart for themselves. 

He never thought there was the least political or moral injust:ce in this state 
of things; but knowing himself to be born of the low or miserable class, and 
fedling his mind capable of appreciating the enjoyments of the high or happy 
one, his whole thought was to discover a means of quitting the one and finding 
his way to the other, a course which he knew that a few had successfully fol- 
lowed out. And first on considering the careers of these latter, he became 
aware that no man ever raised himself in the world by ignorance, idleness, or 
drunkenness, but that the steps whereby to ascend were intelligence, activity, 
sobriety, prudence, perseverance. That knowledge is power he soon perceived, 
although fe had never heard of the aphorism, or the mighty mind from whom 
it first emanated. 

It was therefore with an engrossing enthusiasm that Mark, the mining-boy, 
set himself to the acquirement of knowledge, as one of the steps where- 
by he might make himself a gentleman,—coveting that rank and condi- 
tion, solely because he believed they afforded all facilities for the gratification 
of the appetites and desires, and in this consisted all the happiness he had any 
idea of. 

The slothful or incapable may make extreme poverty or constant toil an ex- 
cuse for ignorance and debasement—where there is a will there is a way, and 
the enthusiast after knowledge, however great his poverty, or apparently un- 
ceasing labour, will find ten thousand means, and opportunities of mental cul. 
tivation. Believing this, you will not be surprised that in three or four years 
Vaspar was a highly intelligent young man, and on the death of the engine- 
keeper, was found best qualified of any about the works totake his place. This 
was the most advantageous thing for him that could have occurred. He had 
new good wages, plenty of leisure, the respectability of havinga charge, and 
the power of keeping himself personally clean. Ali these but whetted his ap- 
petite for further advancement, and for those great pleasures which money, and 
influence over the actions of others, could place within his grasp. Wealth and 
power were the deities he worshipped with all the fervour of youthful enthu- 
siasmn, and the possession of them the only paradise he looked forward to ; and 
so ardent was his pursuit, that no obstacle could turn him from the path he had 
shaped out for himself, as the most direct to this goal of his hopes and wishes. 
Crime in his eyes was no obstacle, that is, if it could be perpetrated without 
chance of punishment. The worst crimes he would freely have committed if 
they helped him forward on his way to wealth, and could be done without dis- 
covery—for of moral right and wrong he took a most extensive and “ philoso 

hical view.” A crime that could not be punished, he considered no evil, and 

e saw that in the world many horrible crimes are continually being committed, 


which, from the criminals not being punishable, are even considered as laudable| 


actions, and sent down as such through history to posterity. You will at once 
see our drift when we state that in his eyes, conquest and robbery were the 
same thing, war in no ways different from murder, and fraud identical with di- 
plomacy, and when we tell you further that he believed religion to be a con- 
temptible imposition, which showed little genius in its inventors, and less pene- 
tration in its dupes, you will be able to take a fuller view of his character on 
the whole. He saw the world to be one vast struggle in which every body of 
men strove for their own interest; and again, each individual of every body 
for his own particular advantage ; and this interest and advantage he finally fix- 
ed to be the gratification of mental desires and bodily appetites, the summum 
bonum, to attain which, it was right to use every means, be they commonly 
called good, bad, or indifferent. Vou will begin to think that this hero of ours 
looks very like a villain. True, he was one; but he was not the only one in 
this world. ‘ 
When he was about twenty-one years of age, and his brother eleven, he got 
for the latter employment in the engine-room, similar to what he had himself) 
first held. This added a few shillings to their weekly income, and brought the 
youngster more closely under his eye ; for though he could not but look upon 
his brother as somewhat of a drawback at that age, yet he intended by proper 


instruction to make him a valuable adjutant in his own schemes of advancement 
to money and influence. He had, from the earliest years at which the boy was 
ements of instruction, laboured to impart to him the knowledge, taste, and 
general mental ability he himself had acquired. and to implant in his mind the 
same views of men and morality as he entertained; nor were his efforts una - 
\vailing, for Edmund at the age of sixteen, in the merely ornamental branches 
of knowledge, far excelled him—more than this—began to show a desire to 
follow out a career in life according to his own judgment, and altogether inde- 
ipendent of that of his brother. 

And this was the first cause of disagreement between them, and a heavy cause 
it was ; for at the means Mark adopted to acquire wealth and influence, Edmund 
showed disgust, while those proposed by the Jatter were treated by the former 


with contempt, as hopeless folly. 
But we may as well give a sketch of the person and habits of each, 


||when we can better explain their separate speculations of advancement in 


life. 
Mark was a tall, exceedingly muscular, harsli-featured, bristle-haired, lower- 


ing browed man, whom no process of dressing or setting off could ever make to 
look like a gentleman. He was decidedly repulsive in person, and his manners 
(for he was conscious of his appearance) were distant and haughty, a hing 
torudeness. Edmund again, was of slight and elegant figure, and though his 
face too much resembled his brother’s to be any thing like handsome, still there 
was nothing about it positively disagreeable—indeed there was an expression of 
intellect pervading the whole features, and something like a poetic glance about 
the eye, that to some persons would have made him highly interesting. He was 
a poet, too, in a measure—read, in spite of his brother, all works of fiction in 
verse or prose—made verses himself, and took pride in a tongue whose persua- 
s.veness to evil not Belial’s could surpass. In conversation, his knowledge, 
h'owever he had picked it up, seemed inexhaustible, and his manners were so 
|winning, his voice so sweet in its sound, at the same time there seemed so much 
earnestness, 80 much enthusiasm in all his views, and so much force and origin- 


ality in his ways of expressing them, that no one could help being pleased with 
him, and entertaining a desire to please him in return. Indeed, the truth of this 

was triumphantly proven by the ruin of two poor girls, miners’ daughters, who 
tearfully laid at his door hae moral death. 

At the age of seventeen, he applied to Mr. Hasteleigh for a situation as clerk 
in the counting-house attached tothe mines. His master,pleased with his hand- 
writing, and the smart but respectful style of the application, gave him the sit- 
uation he required, and he forthwith bade adieu to the miners, and all sympa- 
thy with them, talking for ever after with supreme contempt of the class from 
which he sprung. 

Before the death of Mr. Hasteleigh, which took place about three years af- 
terwards, he had risen bigh in his confidence, and had been entrusted with se- 
veral important duties, the latest of which was the superintendence of a truck 
store, where the workmen were paid their wages, not in money but in provisions, 
and other necessaries on which the master took a most respectable profit, thus 
grinding out of the poor creatures the uttermost farthing So respectably did 
he acquit himself in this, that he rose daily higher in » employer's esteem, 
and was even honoured once or twice with invitations to his table, where he 
shone with equal lustre in his eyes, and those of Miss Joan, his daughter. It 
is true, there were a few awkwardnesses about his presence and manners at 
first, at which Miss Hasteleigh did not scruple to laugh, not caring much about 
the pain she gave her guest whose burning blushes bore witness to the acuteness 
of his feelings. Yet at each laugh Edmund wished and hoped for a rich re- 
venge, and he had it ultimately. But all this soon was over, and his natural 
as pa shone forth in his conversation with such power,that the young lady, who 

ad erewhile laughed so heartily at his blunders, forgot them all, and won by his 
gentleuess and grace of manner, word and thought, felt not only always bappier 
when with him than at other times, but also upon his taking leave, strangely anx- 
ious for a future visit. 

Now this only daughter and heiress of Mr. Hasteleigh must have seemed 
a very lofty and satisfactory summit to the hopes and speculations of Edmund, 
and to afford as short a cut to great wealth and influence as could be sup- 
posed As such did he look on her, and he laboured with his whole endeavour 
to render himself agreeable in her eyes. And certainly no man could be 
possessed of a more bewitching presence, or more calculated to win the heart 
of pao, herself of some judgment, and for this he could not help giving her 
credit. 

And this was the scheme which Mark Vaspar looked on as hopeless folly. 
Now what was his own, in which Edmund did not care to abet ? 

It was, we have said before, the time of the old combination laws. The 
workmen, wrought to the last drop of sweat, ill-fed and ill-clothed, through the 
operation of the truck system—kept in ignorance and wretchedness, and when 
mentioned by their superiors, only mentioned with the contempt wherewith a 
Brazil merchant speaks of negroes—were driven to the greatest exasperation 
against their employers. Any person combining, as it was called, with another 
to withhold their labour, so as to raise wages, was severely punishable by law, 
and the ringleaders of combinations have been known to suffer banishment, 
long periods of imprisonment, whipping, and other inflictions, suited, no doubt, 
to the heinousness of the offence. Consequently when a strike was in comtem- 
plation, it required to be organised with so much nicety and secrecy, that on 
the day fixed, every man seemed to throw up work as if from his own opinion 
of the propriety of the measure, without previous conferring or combining with 
others. In such a case the masters would be altogether unaware till the very 


morning when the men struck work, that such a thing was to occur, and quite 
mie to fix upon any asthe ringleaders, as they were called, or getters.up of 
the strike. 

But in order to bring such an affair as this to perfect completion, it required 
. the organiser a genius of no mean order, and such a genuis was that of Mark 
aspar. 

_— his twentieth year he had been sedulously going about the men, 
endeavouring to persuade them he wasthe very man best capable of guarding 
their interests, and lecturing to them in knots of two or three, mingling among 
them at the few sports for which their over-wrought frames wed them 
inclmation, doing for them, gratis, any thing in the way of letter-writing that 
might be wanted—nay, even teaching sowe of them that desired it, to read and 
write. 
The continual burden of his song to them, on all occasions ,was the iniquitous 
injustice of the fact, that they whose labour created the money, enjoyed such 
a miserable proportion of it, while such a vast share fell to the luxurious, op- 
pressive, and do-nothing masters. The doctrines of equality among manki 
Agrarian division of property, limited labour, and all other doctrines of the 
French school, he disseminated, advocated, and explained among them to his ut- 


mest. And when the people,over a wide district,saw his great muscular strength, 
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liance as if it were a mandate from on high. : : ' 
Now Mark, in the course of his extensive reading, had met with accounts of | But in the meantime he had been progressing further and further into the fa- 


societies for various purposes—political, r+ligious, and of other descriptions,|/vour of Miss Hasteleigh, when an event that for a year or two had certainly 
and knew of Orangeism, Ribbonism, the secret tribunals of the middle ages, not been unexpected took place; Mr. Hasteleigh died, having first settled on 
and the Carbon and Calderarism of Italy. Upon the basis of what he knew’ his daughter, Miss Joan, and her issue only, all his property. 

of these, aided by his own invention, he built a confederation among the min-| Jn fact, though she was at the time but twenty years of age, for the year or 
ing workmen, for the purposes of combination, so secretly and so perfectly or-| two previous the whole vast business of her father had been bona fide under 
ganised, that he had at once every individual in it under his cognizance, and) her management ; for he suffered from a painful chronic ailment that confine d 
was enabled to completely baffle all the efforts of the masters, aided by the|/him to the house, and was glad to acquiesce in, and give the sanction of his 
minions of the law by bribes and espionage, either to discover its nature, or who) name to, any measure she pleased, and with the assistance of the various con- 
were its originators or directors. ‘This society had oaths, penalties, ceremonies,| fidential clerks, &c., and especially of Edmund Vaspar, who acted as a kind o f 
tribunals of jadgment, signs verbal and by gesture, and certain apparently wn-||private clerk, she conducted ali affairs with the greatest ability and success. 
meaning marks which, chalked on wall or tree, indicated to the initiated of the|/She was now to be the independent mistress of a great and flourishing business, 


neighbourhood particular understood commands. and to be disposed of at her own caprice alone. She was, moreover, a woman 
of mach beauty, and of a character remarkable for masculine judgment and en- 


ergy. 
“She is mine!” thought Edmund—* she must be—I know she loves me— 


ibut mpre, she knows my talent, and that, great as her fortune is, | am the man 
‘that can double it in ten years.”’ 


But this perfection was the reeult, not of a few days thought, but of years of 
study, experiment, and failure—tor once having been convicted of an active 


share in an abortive strike to procure certain alleviations in the ¢ruck system. || 


he was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, with hard labour, which was ri- 


gorously inflicted. But this failure was perhaps the thing that contributed most) 
tohis ultimate success, for he had now the testimony, as it were, of martyrdom | 
to his honesty ; and the able way in which he had conducted his defence, and, 


| ** Poor fellow !’’ thought Joan, ‘‘he loves me | believe, but however good, 


amiable, talented, and latterly, polished, he is still only a miner's son. His ca- 
reer has been remarkable, but what is intelleet, enterprise, any thing, if their 


t i , and t thei irit d unishment, made! 
| be low-born I make no doubt he thinks to have me, but that cannot 


those of them the most disposed to be independent, at once knock under, and 
acknowledge him as their master-spirit. Several letters, too, which he began 
to show them, and which he stated were in foreign languages, un 
him,which came from high personages disposed to sympaties with and aid them, 


jbe ; however, I will help him on in life as far as I can.” 


derstood by|; In the meantime Edmund did his utmost to render himself pleasing to her, 


''and once or twice was convinced he would winher. He devoted himself with 


threw an air of vast and hidden power about him, that made them regard him) his whole energy to the task, considered no labour too great, and often after a 


After his conviction and imprisonment, he, of course, lost his situation as en- 
gine-keeper, and was disowned in public by his brother, now in high favour with) 
his owm and the nei,zhbouring masters. He removed toa small mining town, | 
nearly in the centre of the district, where, after idling about for half-a-year or! 
so, he took on lease. and furnished a small but pretty respectable house, and. 
put on his door a plate bearing the inscription Mark Vaspar, Agent ; though in) 
what line the agency lay it would be difficult for a stranger to guess But 
when we tell you, reader, that from each meinber of this body, containing as it) 
did nearly all the adult population of an extensive district, he received sixpence, 
every month as contributions to a common fund, of which he was the treasurer, 
along with one perny as his own salary, in compensation for having lost, on 
their account, his means of living, and devoted all his energies to their cause,— 
then, perhaps, you will perceive the agency in its proper light. For this money 
he knew there was no fear of those who contributed it ever calling him to ac 
count ; for so well was the society arranged, that the number at large could not 
communicate with him, except through inferior officers, whose he led them to 
change, or arbitrarily changed himself every six months, thus allowing them 
no time, even had they been possessed of intelligence sufficient to see through 
his character or measures ; keeping also even from those nearest him in its 
ranks, a sort of mysterious distance on all points connected with his own pro-, 
ceedings. 

By means of this society, he could in a morning throw every mine out of) 
work, as the expression is, and that too, at a moment totally unexpected and 
uuprovided for by the masters, and for such moments, too, he was constaotly 
on the look out, rendering himself as complete a thorn in their sides as could 
well be supposed, and materially affecting the state of markets. In fact, he 


with a kind of awe. ||long day’s work at the counting house, would sit up half or ail the night, bal- 


ancing and squaring different portions of the business, to please her, or lessen 
her trouble, or perhaps arranging the returns sent by the different commercial 
travellers, or making up abstracts of the state of the coal and iron markets at 
‘different periods, to guide her speculations. Aud when she saw the pale cheek 


‘and lustrous eye, produced as much by this labour as by having the all-exciting 


‘thought of making a fortune continually before the mind, she laid it to his con- 


| suming passion, and while she pitied him, regretted that he was of a rank so 
|'low. but she did not love him—no, as ye! she did not—he was merely the fa- 


\vourite servant of the firm of Hasteleigh and Co. 

She became now the great toast of the district—the very pet of its society 
)—the cynosure of all ball-rooms, and the like places of resort. Her name and 
fortune were the conversation of all the young men who thought their rank 
(they all thought their persons) offered pretepsions to her favour. Moreover, 
'her habits and disposition were a frequent theme of discourse, and those who 
were wise enough to see themselves altogether shut out from any chance of 
jher, were pretty well agreed upon the point, that whoever got her would get 
something to keep his wits in exercise without any mistake. 

| Edmund was not surprised that with all her talent she should thus take de- 
Night in pursuits so frivolous in the eyes of those incapable of enjoying them. 


e could enjoy them himself, and panted for that time when his money and in- . 


lfuence would allow him to take his natural place in the bright circle wherein 
ishe took such  prenpent in holding her own eminent position. And yet this cir- 
cle was that of the commercial and mining aristocracy of a district; there was 
not a lord mixed with it, save at election time, and the landed gentry affected 
to keep aloof from it. Probably the cause of this was that few of them had 


money enough to keep up in it the consideration they deemed their due. 


wielded with admirable skill,dexterity,and success the engine of labour against 
that of capital, and so secret and well concerted were his measures so baffling, 
to the ingenuity of the masters and their myrmidons, that at last they saccumb-| 
ed, allowed reasonable wages, and the workmen their own choice between) 
truck and free shops for provisions, clothing, and general goods ; and to con-| 
clude, at any time when they desired constant labour for any push in trade, 
they were glad to bribe Mr. Vaspar, the agent, with large sums of money. 
These he contrived to receive. Jonathan Wild fashion—that is, in such a way 
that the givers could not positively bring the criminality of the receipt home 
to him. Will you believe us too, reader, that he was in constant communica-| 
tion with certain government authorities as an informer, being well paid either) 
for plausible stories without foundation, or for betraying quietly any other 
bodies of labourers, except those of his own society, who might be disposed , 
tem pted by the success of those he managed, to try fora few analogo: results ; 
and of these, from the extensive ramifications of his own society, he had early 
and always unsuspected intelligence. 

Thus the men being hanpier now than they were before his supremacy, and 
filled with hope of being happier still, seeing, moreover, all things of the kind 
fail in which he had not a hand, began to look upon him with reverence, pride 
and affection, considering him the very prophet of their class, and often paying 
out of sheer gratitude, double the usual monthly subscription. 

Money was thus flowing in upon Mark, for we presume you will be aware’ 
there was ne such thing as any established fund, every penny he received be- 
ing at once appropriated to his owu uses. His contmence and temperance 
seemed now also to have undergone a wonderful change. He dressed, ate, 
drank, and did other things, as closely like a gentleman as he could, and with 
the complete abandonment of a professed voluptuary, stinting no appetite that 
the money so freely flowing into his coffers could afford the gratification of. 
Moreover, the masters knowing that his mysterious power over their workmen 
not only existed, but could be regulated, and was to be purchased, showed him 
every attention, invited him into their society, and he was even not a little 
courted. But here again the contrast was singular between him and his broth- 
er. He affected pride of his origin—practised no affectation—talked of the 


| But shortly there appeared in this circle a class of persons who probably are 
ithe proudest, the poorest, the worst educated, the most pulished, and most priv- 
ileged, of all orders of people above the rank of mere bodily labour. We 
mean military officers—not generals, colonels, and other master officers, but 
the majors, captains, lieutenants, ensigns, &c., who tramp with their regiments, 
and may therefore be stvled the journeymen officers. These personages in all 
provincial towns have an entrée at once unquestioned into the wealthiest circles, 
land @ poor ensign, whose father’s pay could not afford him more education 
‘than he could pick up about the barracks--who has some six or seven shillings 
ja day, and out of that must find a glittering uniform and a man to keep it clean, 
|will find himself more courted than the university-educated head of a mercan- 
‘tile house who sends a dozen men through the kingdom to puff his goods, giv- 
ling each of them four or five times his rival’s income. How this comes we 
‘need not delay our stury tu mvestigate; suffice it to'say that the regiment that 
|had for a year or so been at the barracks of the large town in which the princi- 
lpal business of Hasteleigh and Co. was transacted, marched away one fine 


morning, to the ~~ grief of all the young ladies, which was changed to — 


‘smiles when, on the following morning, another regiment, with younger officers, 
/marched in. 

| In this second regiment was Lieutenant Peeche, a young man of about twen- 
\ty-five years of age, remarkable for a tall and very fine figure (partly the gift of 
| the tailor), handsome features, a good 
|ceding forehead, and a beautiful head of hair. His connexions were as fol- 
lows :—his father was a lieutenant-colunel on half-pay, aud with about two 
‘thousand pounds in the funds, and on the produce of these he had to live him- 
lself, and educate and provide for six sons. The two eldest of them he man- 
jaged to get into the army, the next into the navy, leaving them to shift for 
themselves when there, while the fourth had to struggle into the church, and 
with much ado get a situation as chaplain (9 a travelling nobleman, whose 
means required him to reside abruad, while his religious predilections needed 
the service of the Church of Engiand. ‘The fifth son having no admiration for 
pride and poverty, broke away at a tangent and opened a hat shop in Dublin, 


land soon made money enough to console him for being disowned by his rela- 


class with the greatest respect, and in place of an affable manner, aj/tions. The sixth was our present Lieutenant Peeche, and was considered, — 


worki 
nialeal Vales: and a winning tongue, preserved and seemed to pride himself|| 
in his forbidding demeanour, and his few and harsh, but forcibly expressed sen- 


tences, all bearimg upon some important particular of commerce, politics, or! threw himself away. 


the like, while he had ever a sneer for any of the little bits of refinement he! 


both persunally and mentally, the flower of the flock, was encouraged to look 
t for a fortune, and told that his brother the hatter’s fate would be his if he 

He used to be told at home, by his anxious mother, that 

though when he joimed his regiment he would have to live On his pay, he mi 


could not help observing among the wealthy and sometimes well educated pro-| consider himself at any tine worth ten thousand pounds worth of face, and t 
prietors. ‘Those blunders tou that a person suddenly raised trom the lowest |saine amount of figure (if clothed im red.) 


caste to a comparatively high one cannot help committing, and which drew 
from his brother such blushes of shame, did not at all incommode him ; indeed 


The above being his personal stock in speculating for a fortune, let us see 
what was his mental. He could read English, and write a note on occasion, 
though imperfect in the spelling department ; he recollected the first five rules 


the sneer of utter mers that would on such occasions glide over his dark 
and harsh physiognomy effectually prevented any thing approaching to that un- 
feeling laughter which so mortified Edmund. 

But while Mark was thus become a monied and influential man, popular and 


of arithmetic, had a vague idea that some people bothered their heads about 
squares, — and other odd figures, had learnt the first half of the French 
ammar, was nearly perfect in the arts of carving, dancing, and talking 


complexion, rather stolid blue eyes, are- — 


» 

indomitable courage, and histalent and information, hich appeared to them al- powerful, loved by the majority, and courted by the minority who hated him, ‘ 
most super-human—his countinence, sobriety, benevolence, and apparent entire Edmund continued to draw a simall but still respectable salary upon the truck 5 
devotion to their interests—they began in a year or two to place implicit confi-) business of Mr. Hasteleigh. He envied his brother, itis true. ‘ However,” L 
dence in him, and to take any advice or command from him with the same re-| he would say, “ he is my senior by eleven years ; when! ain of his present age, , 
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charming frivolity. In society he had a fine bold bearing, let the ghost of a 


strangled oath haunt the conversation now and then, and had a way of leading) 


the opinions and directing the ridicule of fair auditors that was surprising ; as, 
for instance, a young gentleman in black remarking that he had heard that 
mathematics were a branch of knowledge highly essential to a soldier, and that 
Bonaparte was deep in it—* Yes,” replied Peeche, * I have heard that engi- 
neer officers work at it, but none of ours—none of ours. For my own part [ 
never could manage dry studies of any sort.” This sentence, and the air with 
which it was uttered, were convincing—the ladies at once agreed that dry stud 
les were very stupid and low things, and altogether beneath the rank and mind 
of Lieutenant Peeche, indeed, only fit for engineer officers, Bonaparte, and the 


young gentleman in black, who, feeling his discomfiture, shrunk out of the con-} 


versation, and was dumb, whilst his vanquisher, leaning back, showed the 
ulane edges of his fine teeth in a scarcely cognisable smile of self-com- 
aisance. 

But we are tired of the fool. Let us say at once that he made a conquest 
of Miss Hasteleigh, aud marred her and her money. We believe she loved 
him very deeply. His personal prettiness (what a quality for a man!) easy 
manners, art of talking much and soft, and the grace of his attentions to her, 
won her heart suddenly and for a time, and during that time he proposed, and 
on her learning that he was the son of Colonel Peeche, uf Dublin, and had two 
brothers in the army, and one in the navy, being thus of most respectable con- 
nections she surreadered at once. , 

This event struck a blow at Edmund which nearly prostrated him complete 
ly, and he was all but giving up his speculations in despair, and turning his ta- 
lents to some more promising pursuits. Indeed, he bitterly envied his brother, 
whose long endeavours and disappointments had at length been crowned with 
success complete and unequivecal, and so strong did this feeling run, and so 


Visit. 

On going to the place, drooping and dispirited, he could not but admire the 
pretty little cottage, with the en behind, which Mark had provided for him- 
self, and when he compared them with his own lodgings, for he was on a com- 
paratively limited salary, he could not but see that the balance of happiness 
was altogether on his brother's side. A boy in livery admitted him, and short- 
ly ushered him into a neat little reom opening upon the garden, fitted up with 


books all round, thickly carpeted, and every way comfortable. Here he found), 


Mark, seated in a library chair of the latest and most luxurious kind, busily en- 
eaged, pen in hand, among a lot of books, pamphlets, and written papers. 

y talked fora little calmly and quietly, there being nothing about the 
manner of either of them indicating their being more than strangers conversing 
on some unimportant matter, save the humbled aspect of Edmund, and the 
subdued exultation and slight sneering smile of Mark. Afier a little, 

“ Well, you have had it your own way,”’ said the latter ; “ had you lent your 
aid to me I might have been what | am now a year or two earlier ; or in other 
words, at this time my wealth and influence inight have been the square of 
their present amount. while you might have shared in proportion to your years. 
But you could not relish an apprenticeship—you wanted to jump at for:une 
all of a sudden ; and now I suppose you are come to j»in with me after the 
_ toil, humiliation, and imprisonment are over, and reap a little of their good 

its.” 

** Oh no, no, I merely came to see if you were well.” 

“ Tam well, Edmund, and I can see you are ill. I'll tell you why—I edu- 


cated you and you deserted me—I was persecuted and you disowned me. Now}! 


I am independent—the absolute raler of ten thousand strong men, who love 


and implicitly obey me, for they know that the sole motive of all my actions—|, 


the only thing | have striven for—is their welfare—” 

Here Edmund smiled so significantly at the same time with so much con- 
temptuousness at his brother’s attempt to palm a canting lie upon him, that the 
latter was altogether put out, and the lurid indication of a blush rose over his 
swarthy physiugnomy. In a moment he resumed more loudly, and in a tone 
that claimed not to be trifled with. 

“ | can make the proudest of our old tyrants speak and bend and smile, 
though they wished me in hell, for I could break half of them within a fort- 
night. I have money, influence, and, in a measure, fame, and can command 
all happiness ;—you are poor, disappointed, considered and treated as an amus- 
ing inferior—a parasite in that society which I enter on terms of equality. 


You had a scheme of your own which has broken beneath you like a rot-|) 


ten staff, and you come tu make a claiin upon me.—you who have never done 
me a particle of goud, but much harm, in return for all the benefits you have 
had from me.” 

“You are wrong, Mark ; I have done you good negatively if not positive- 
ly, for at any time when you were building this great scientific combination 
system of yours, which yields you such a revenue, I might have betrayed you 
to the law, exploded the whole fabric, and had you banished, or worse. You 
recollect the nob*-shooting business. ‘This would have been my duty to my 
employers ; and besides great immediate reward, might have led to the ulti- 
mate establishment of my fortune. How do you know that when one scheme, 
has, as you say, miserably failed, | may not be tempted to try the other, even 
so late as now 1” 

A deadly pallor, and expression which coupled with it, made Mark's coun- 
tenance, forbidding at the best of times, positively terrific, preceded his reply. 
He sat calmly the while, with the topo! his pen in his mouth, asif subduing 
by effort his emotion. At length he said, “ I! I thought you would, I would 
take immediate steps to prevent you, and you know what they would be’’—here 
he laughed a short, harsh, grating ** ha, ha !"’ which had a sort of interroga- 
tive sonnd, as his dark gray eye flashed upon his brother's, searching as it were, 
his very soul. * But as | know you dare uot, brother,—so"—here stretching 
his arm he nang the bell—* I wish you a good morning : I will do nothing for 
you. Grey, show Mr. Vaspar out.’’—And thus the brothers parted. 

But to return to Lieutenant Peeche. No sooner had he got his hands on a 
little of his wife’s money, or ‘ the plunder,” as one of his brothers (a wag) 


| of the business. This arose partly from dislike to any employment except the 
}/torl fools call the pursuit of pleasure, partly from want of sufficient education 
| (for carving, dancing, and gallantry, are hardly enough of that forthe counting 
|house), but mostly from lack of sdequate intellect. He was great, however, 
with the horse, dog, and gun, and soon became a perfect sportsman. leaving 
that vast business which supported him in splendour, and enriched his connex- 
|o1s, with all its cares, speculations, and immense correspondence, to the ma- 
nazement of his wite, and whomsoever of the numerous underlings connected 
|with it she chose to call to her aid. He gave many and splendid dinners more 

lover, and the eating and drinking gentry of the neighbourhood began to flock 
aronnd, while his house was always free as the barrack to ‘ ours * 

| But it was not many months before Mrs. Peeche began heartily to repent of 
her bargain. ‘The warmth of her love for his pretty face and figure evaporated. 
‘ft was a merely an’mal passion, and as such departed with its gratification, and 
she began to regard with disgust that beauty which had erewhile so captivated 
her. She found him not only idiotically ignorant on all useful subjects, but 
contented with his ignorance, and disposed to mock with an inane ridicule any 
| show of knowledge or taleut, she or others might happen to display. On all 
| matters that required judgment or information, or the application of thought 
| for any time, he was utterly helpless, while at the same time he entertained 
| neither respect forthe talented, nor gratitude for the assistance they might 
yield. 

7 Moreover, he had never loved her; he had not mind enough for that passion ; 
the had all along meer her, as we have said before, merely as a pigeon to be 
|plucked by him in the game of matrimony—as a prize for himself and family. 
‘As time went on he did not scruple to te!l her this. Before the first year o 
their marriage was over he had become to her au object of contempt, a detested 
‘burden. a dreaded torment. 


humbled was he by his own disappointments, that he determined to pay hin a|| _ When she began first to see him, as the gloss of his prettiness of person and 


‘of heroic scarlet faded from him, an ignorant and tyrannical fool, she could not 
‘but institute a comparison between him and that other, who she believed loved 
vher with his whole soul, and was now suffering the pangs of disappointment— 
‘the all-gifted and able Edmund Vaspar. Disgusted with the beggarly aristoc- 
racy of the Colunel's son, she saw a true and high nobility in the genius of the 
young plebeian ; tired uf the stolid beauty of the one, her admiration flew to 
ithe quick eye and sharp dark features that spoke the active intellect of the oth- 
‘er. Worried to death with the yawning ennui, the lisped affectation, the stu- 
pid and olten indecent slang of the stable and dog-kennel, she pined for the 
low-pitched and thrilling voice, the musical sentences and glowing ideas, of her 
former humble lover—for his exhaustiess information on all topics, his daunt- 
less talent, equal to every effort, and his indefa igable business ability, which 
no labour could tire, no difficulties dispirit. 

| Edmund could not but look upon his rival with a contempt which envy at 
\his success elevated into fierce detestation, and as he sat day by day in his 
‘small wood-partitioned counting room in the éruck store, so intense became 
ithis hatred, so complete his despair of advancement, that he meditated the in- 
fliction upon him of some grievous bodily harm. It was to sound his brother, 
\who had the power to effect this he well knew, with ease and certainty, that 
he paid him the visit we have detailed. 

But as time wore on, when he saw the feeling grow‘ng up between the pair, 
|wheo he marked it with his whole soul, as alive to it as the ear of a criminal 
‘to his sentence, then did his spirits mount again to more than their former level, 
vand he set his active wits to work with all their pristine energy. 
| It was not loMy after the marriage till he was recalled, to lend his aid in the 
chief conduct of the business of his new master. The latter saw him, survey- 
‘ed him carelessly —would have done it with an eye-glass had such a thing been 
‘in fashion then—and on being informed that his skill and ability were indis- 
\pensable, gave his consent to his being placed in the situation of chief confi- 
jdential clerk, and turning to an eminent rat catcher who was with him at the 
jtime, began to converse about the state of the stables in regard to vermin.— 
‘[Kemainder next week. 
| THE HOUSE OF LORDS AS A COURT OF 
APPEAL. 
| From the London “ Spectator,’’ Sept. 7. 
| The preceedings in the case of O'Connell place in a strong light the defects 
jof the House of Lords as a Court of Appeal. 
| The Lay Lords declined voting : the case was too exclusively legal for them 
‘to give an opinion. Fourteen Judges delivered opinions on the occasion ; five 
‘of them members of the House of Peers, and nine members of the Courts at 
‘Westininster, not Peers It is no disrespect to the Law Lords to say that the 
opinion of any one of the Westminster Judges is, as a legal opinion, equal in 
weight to any of theirs. If there is any difference, it is in favour of the opin- 
ions of the Westminster Judges. ‘The case was a political one ; the V estmin- 
ster Judges are by their position less expused to political bias than the Peers, 
whether acting or ex-Judges, who are actually political characters. Yet, by 
the legal fiction that the decision is the decision of the House of Peers, not of 
the Judges, it is brought about that five Judges outvote nine ; that although 
seven non-political Judges are for affirming the sentence of the inferior Court and 
only two for reversing it, it is reversed by a vote of three political Judges against 
two political Judges—three Whig Judges voting agamst the Chancellor and the 
unwhigged Lord Brougham. 

The decisivn in such a case, be it right or be it wrong, cannot settle what 
ithe law is. Men cannot have contidence in a decision which affirms that to 
be the law which a majority of the Judges consulted have declared not to be 
the law. They will say that it was needless to take the opinion of the Peers, 
who are not lawyers seeing that it is allowed on all hands they were incompe- 
tent to form one. They will say that if the decision was to be left to the Judges, 
then the whole of the Judges ought to have had voter. In short, they will say 
that the appellate jurisdiction ought to be transferred from the Peers, who do 
not ondrestand law, to the Judges, who do. 

In the present instance, the Lay Peers have, with commendable modesty, 
abstained from meddling with a business they do not understand : but their de- 


called it, than the fortunes of his whole family took a remarkable start of im- 
ovement Culonel Peeche removed to a more aristocratic part of the city of 
blin, and set up an equipage, Captain Algerngn Peeche found his way to, 
majority. sud Lieutenant and Acting Quartermaster Percival Peeche pur- 
chased his company. All this showed Lieutenant Peeehe to be a very dutiful 
fellow to his real relations, and to have a proper feeling towards his wife, as 
she, being the daughter of a coalmaster, and of inferior rank to him, was there- 
fore to be pigeoned in the game of marriage, just as her upstart father would 
have been rightly served in the game of écarte. - 
He also showed a strong cisinclination to take upon him the active conduct 


* We presume we need hardly inform the reader that “ nobs” are men who take the 
of Sesourere who have “ struck.” 


iclining to act was 4 mere courtesy ; they took good care that it should be with 
‘express reservation of their sight. Who would be guarantee that the Peers 
‘will always act thus discreedy ! Even now, had the responsibility been @ tri- 
fle less alarumng—had the stake played for been a trifle more importunt—had 
\Ministers been a trifle less scrupulous or cautious—it would be rash to affirm 
‘that the existing Peerage would have maintained its laudable silence. So 
llong as the appellate jurisdiction remains vested in the House of Lords, it 
‘may depend upon the character of individual Peers—upon the mood in which 
these Peers are at the moment—whether a party accused of political offences 
shall be judged by men who have cultivated the lawyer’s habit of impartiality, 
or by a majority of hostile political partisans. 
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The mischief that may be done by the House of Lords in cases of private, business as a badge of their rank ; with the average education of English gen- 
hts is perhaps even greater than the mischief it can do in political cases | tlemen, their sense of honour is kept acute by the conciousness of ever — 
ere is no lack of charity in believing. that the diffidence of the J.ay Peers in| is the public eye ; by their wealth they are raised above suspicion of interest 
*Connell's case was owing Jess to distrust of their own judgment than to ap- Motives. Allowing for individual exceptions, this is their character ae a body. 
prehension of the consequences which might fol ow their decision. In questions, | was natural enough for men to say—"* In the comparatively few causes in 
of mere private rights, such apprehensions can only exist, if at all, toa very, which the decision of the Judges in the Supreme Courts is not acquisced in, 
limited extent. There 1s least certainty of the nouinterference of the Lay Peers; little is to be gained by referring the question 10 another set of lawyers ; i! is 


1844. 


T 


precisely in those cases where they can do most harm. Political appeals are| better to cut the Gordian knot of legal subtilties by the decision of unprofed 
of rare occurrence ; but civil appesls, involving property and privileges to an 
immense amount, are yearly submitted to the House of Lords. Political) 
appeals in nine cases out of ten relate to broad and general privciples on 
which the common sense of well-educated men may gas decide ; but | 


civil appeals in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred relate to technical points of 
advanced in support of the anomalous appellate jerisdle.| 


sional men of sound jodgment and unquestioned integrity. Let thei have the 
advice of the Judges to give them a general notion of the law of the case, and 
to warn them agamst any serious deviation from ordinary forms ; and let their 
common sense do the rest. As long as the Lay Lords actually sat in judg- 
ment, such a tribnnal was perhaps as good as any. But they have ceased to 
| essional lawyers—on- 
d 


030 ©The} dgment is now really pronounced by profi 
er the full influence of the pecoliar habits of the lawyer-mind. and freed from 


law. 

The only arguments nee of t 
tion of the Peers are—that a decision of the House of Lords carries more weight the check of public opinion, since any blunder or injnatice they way commit 
than a decision of a common Judge or Judges could ; and that it is the consti. Will be attributed not to them, but to the House of lords, in whose name they 
tutional practice of the House. [t may be doubted whether, for more than # |decide. It is in vain to struggle against the innovations of time. However 
century, the decisions of the House of Lords have not owed all the weight they, Well satistied with the theory of appellate jurisdiction in the House of Lorde— 


sed to the character of the Chancellor who presided at the time, and’ 


| 


really formed, as he pronounced, the judgment. At all events, it cannot hence- 
forth be expected that the decision of the real Judge will receive additional 
weight from being called the decision of a body who have so solemnly and pub-) 
licly declared their incapacity to act as Judges. On the contrary, there may | 
be on some occasions an indisposition to appeal to the real Judge, from a fear 
that the Lay Lords may assert their power to act along with him. As to the} 
privilege of the House of Lords, there appears to be little wisdom in pertina- 
ciously retaining a privilege which they confess it would be unwise and unjust 
in them to exercise, 

The appeliate jurisdiction never cam command respect and confidence 
until it be vested in non-political Judges, and organized in such 4 man- 
ner as to preclude the possibility of a minority of the Judges outyoting a ma- 
jority. 


From the Spectator, Sept. 14. 


The opinion that the House of Lords must necessarily have a conservative 
n the belief, that, the wealth of its members and their exclu -|, 


leaning, rests u 
sive privileges being endangered in unsettled and changeful times, they have 
a personal interest in upholding existing laws and old institutivns—in not re- 
moving the old landmarks that their fathers have set. 


bias take no part in its judicial decisions. When the House of Lords sits asa 
Court of Appeal, the wealthy and long-descended Peers—conservative frou 
the necessity of their ce assign 570 themselves, or merely look on The 
work is done by the adventurers, (in no disrespectful sense of the word,) who 
have elbowed their way in among the Peers. These men, too. are liable to 
their bias ; but the bias of lawyers, who have been all their lives the advocates 
of aparty. Lawyers—Judyes—are not raised to the House of Lords for their 
legal abilities and knowledge valy : Judges who have risen to eminence w 
their profession slowly by legal abilities and knowledge rarely consent to be 

ised to the House of 3. The lawyer who is a politician «s well as a 
lawyer is the materials out of which Chancellors and other Law Lords are 
made. He may be Whig or he may be Tory, but his position has been attain 
ed by services to a party ; and even after he bas made himself independent 
in worldly circumstances, the habits of thought and action contracted during 
long years of service are not easily thrown off. Be he Whig or be he Tory, his 
conservatism is subordinate to other biases. He may even quarrel! with his 
party without being*able to shake eff the character of a partisan. lis pride 
ies in carrying a pomt ; and to do this he makes Inte of an old mstitution 
that hes in his way. 

For an institution to deserve the name of conservative, it is not enough that 


But the proceedings || 
in the O'Connell case showed, that the Peers really under the ifluence of this), 


} 
stood with folded arms a little on one side, and were followed by three b 


with that jurisdiction as it was ence actually exercised—it has ceased to be a 
reality ; and the hope to render it a reality again were as vain as to think of 
bringing back the time when the Sovereign sat in person in the Court of King's 
Bench. And since the customs and habits of thought of the age have render- 
ed such a tribunal impossible, it will be better for a'l parties that another be 
substituted, composed of professional judges, instead of allowing professional 
judges ty prenounce judgments screeved from responsibility by the name of the 
Howse of Lords. 

In the mean time, that Conservative House, by the contumely cast upon the 
Supreme Court in Ireiand, on the Judges at Westminster, and on i's own non- 
legal embers, has given the greatest anti-conservative shock to law and ite 
administration that has been witnessed in our day. 


Miscellaneous Articles. 


A Nursery Ruyue—ror “ Youno France.” 
He that bombards and rons away, 
Will live to bombard another Dey : 
But he that is in battle slain, 
Will never bombard no Moor again. 


JomnviLie. 


Turkish Wives —After ehat.ing for a short time, through the medium of 
my conductress, who spoke Turkish fluently, three Cireassian girls entered, 
dressed in a costume similar to that of their mistresses, and, excepting the 
yewels, in fabrics of nearly equal richness. Ou coming into the apartment, 


slaves, two bearing silver salvers, covered with gold embroidered napkins, and 
the third having a jewelled censer, froun which rare perfumes were scattered 
found the apartment. At a signal from ihe lady mother, the slaves bearing the 
jsalvers advanced to me, and, removing the napkins, one appeared with richly- 
jeut tumblers, filled with artificially cooled water ot the most perfect clearness, 
iand the other supported yases of sweeimeats, with small gold spoons and sav- 
cers. After this refreshment, the slaves again took their places on either side 
vf the door, and two more entered, bearing coffee in a similar way, the little 
china cups bemg held in outer cases of filagree silver-work. Immediately after 
coffee, Circassian slaves brought to each lady a clibouk, twisted with gold and 
silver, with silver bowls and amber mouth-pieces, which they snoked, terrible 
as the custom may seem to our English notions, in a very ladylike, pretty way, 
gracefully rechnimg on their cushions, while the slave-girls, with grave counte- 
lnances aud folded arms, stood respecttully tefore them. There was to me 


it give power toa man or to men vf conservative opinions and predilections. 
Conservative, in its wide and tree yz, implies not the preservation of 
this or that law or institution, but the permanence and stability tu a go 
vernment and to the great mass of its forms What is really convervative m 
a state is that which oppuses an vbstacle to vacillating policy and legislation — 
to hasty change. ‘This can only be done by a power which exists in a mea 
sure independent of the law—which helps to make at the same time that it re 
ceives the law. Wealth is conservative ; the prestige of birth 1s conserva 
tive; religion is in general conservative. A wealthy or a bygh-born individual 
may be, from taste or conviction, an innovater ; nay, a daring priest has been 
knuwn to throw himself into the innovating party ; aod there have been few 
more arrant anti-conservatives than Frederick the Great : but wealth and bith 
give power in all countries, and power derived from these sources is, tn the 
tule, conservative—exerted in support of the permanence and stability of so 
cial arrangements. Such power cannot safely be delegated. ‘The despot who 
resigns the business of state entirely to a vizier, is already more than half de- 
throned : the aristocracy which allows lawyers and other serviceable persons to| 
discharge its functions under the sanctior of its name, has denuded itself of 
much ot its conservative influence Not only do the delegates act under the 
influence of motives different from its own, but the transference of power is 
seen throngh, and m:u have little respect for a mere personation. 

it has been well remarked by Coleridge in his noves on Blackstone, that im 
constituting the House of Lords a Court of Appeal, “authority was wanted 
more than new light." No man thought the opinion of the Chancellor hetter 
than the opinion of the Judges at Westminster; nor, indeed, was even the 
Chancellor necessarily a lawyer, till a comparatively recent period. The dvc- 
trine of the noninterterence of lay Lords would have worked finely in a House 
where there were no Law Lords! ‘The very circumstance of taking 
the Judges’ opinions shows the understanding that the Lay Lords are to vote , 
for the Law Lords do not need the aid of their opinions. The House of Lord: 
is—or, since the decision of last week in O'Cunneil’s case, we may say was 
—the last surviving specimen of the original English court of justice. The 
King and his Peers, the Lord of the Manor and his tenants, were the judyes ; 
the professiunal lawyer was merely consulted. Among other changes in the 
constitution of society, the judicial authority has been transferred to profession- 
ai judges ; ‘he lawyer who advised the judges has become the judge. The 
House of Lords lung held out against this innovation ; but it being now con 
fessed that de facto the Peers are in the habit of not acting in judicial proceed- 
ings—of leaving them to the management of the professiona) lawyers among 


something peculiarly disagreeable about these Circassians ; they were tall, mach 
taller than the ‘Turkish ladies, with fine figures, brilliantly fair complexions, 
highly rouged, and eyes and hair intensely black ; landsome, therefore, partico- 
larly handsome ; and yet the style of beauty bad that Gu nare-like expression 
which Jed one rather to tremble than admire: there was neither softness nor 
feeling in the gaze of these fair Odalisques, but the expression was altogether 


itieree, stern, and betraying a capability for any bur gentle deeds. As | glanced 


from the round, soft, baby-like faces of the Turkish mustresses to the haughty, 
‘nperious countenances of these Circassian slaves, and thought of them as spies 
over the wives and favourites of the master, I pitied the poor girls more for this 
© npantonship than for all that Torkish despotiem might do ; it seemed like the 
union of the sparrow and the hawk, and quite sure am f{ that the mistress in a 
lurkish harem often trembles at the power of her slave. Mrs. Postaas. 


Hor Seeinas in New Zearanp —The hot springs are not confined to one 
jor two places, but are so numerous, that it 1s dangerous for a stranger to walk 
about without a guide: at least, if he does, ne runs a great risk of scorching 
the soles of his feet. In attempting to wade through one of the rivers, | haa 
my foot very severely scorched from a hot spring im the bottom of the river, 
which is self not only cold, but of considerable size. ‘The water rises in some 
af the springs to the height of fifteen and twenty feet in regular jets ; others 
emit steam hike a high-pressure engine. ‘The natives say, that the waters rise 
higher during westerly winds, and tal! with the easterly ; but this | had not the 


jmeans of ascertaining the truth of. nor can | understand why 1 should ve the 


— of Rotorua is exceedingly pic- 
uresque. Besides Rotorua itself, there are several other beautiful lukes soch 
as Rotoit: Kokatina. and Rotoihu. This would be a splendid place for old re- 
ured Kast Indians: it affords such lovely sites for houses, gardens, vineyards, 
Se. d&c. and what with rocks, woods, lakes, rivers, waterfalls, hot, cold, tepid, 
ind vapour baths, together with the artificial luxuries of billiards, news-rooms, 
&e , the bihous-livered old gentlemen might enjoy themselves here much more 
han they can ever expect to do either at South Australia or at the Cape. The 
vemperature is equable in this place throughout the year; though, unlike South 
Australia, it certainly never rises to 93 deg. in the shade, and 120 deg in the 
sun; and | am convinced the stagnant and nitrous waters of the Torrens, how- 
ever strongly recommended by the dismterested company, wi | never impart the 
aealth vigor which the Rotorua water would bestow. Many an old dys- 
peptic lady in England, and y rheumatic gentleman, would bless their stars, 
if they had an opportunity of drowning the blue devils in these springs. I am 


ase The country in the ne 


the:n—it cannot be long till this court too is openly and avowedly composed ot 
professional judges alone. 
There will be no loss in this, and there will be some gain. Much might be 
said in favour of making the House of Lords the Court of Appeal. The Peer 
have been accustomed from boyhood to lovk forward to a particip. tion in public 


ertain, that, in a medical point of view, there is not a spa or mineral water in 
England or Eu whose virtues are half as efficacious as those of the Roto- 
cua springs, affording as they do such a variety —chalybeate, sulphureous, saline 
alkaline; and each of these of every shade of temperature, from the col’ 

the steam or vapour bath. Simmonds’s Colonial Magazine. 
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PUNCH’S CHARGE TO JURIES. | 
Gentlemen of the Jury,—You are sworn in all cases to decide according to 
the evidence ; at the same time, if you have any doubt, you are bound to give, 
the prisoner the benefit of it. Su you have to nee on the guilt or 
innocence of a gentleman accused of felony. You will naturally doubt whether 
any gentleman would commit such offences ; accordingly, however strong may 
be the testimony against him, you will, perhaps, acquit him. The evidence of, 
your own senses is, at least, as credible as that of the witnesses ; if, therefore, 
your eyesight convinces you that the prisoner is a well-dressed person, you 
have aright to presume his respectability ; and it is for you to say whether a 
respectable person would be likely to be guilty of the crimes imputed to him. 
In like manner, when you seea shabby-looking fellow in the dock, charged, for 
example, with sheep-stealing, the decision rests with you, first, whether or not 
that individeal is a ragamuffin, and, secondly, how far it is probable that a man 
of that description would steal sheep. Of course, as has been before said, you 
will always be guided by the evidence ; but then, whether the evidence is trust- 
worthy or not is a matter for your private consideration. You may believe it if 
you choose, or you may disbelieve it ; and whether, gentlemen of the jury, you 
will believe it or disbelieve it, will depend on the constitution of your minds. 
If your minds are so constituted that you wish to find the prisoner guilty, per- 
haps you will believe it ; if they happen to be so constituted that you desire to 
find him not guilty,—why then, very likely, you will disbelieve it. You are to 
free your minds from all passion and prejudice, if you can, and, in that case, 
your judgment will be unbiassed ; but if you cannot, you will return a verdict 
accordingly. It is not, strictly speaking, for you to consider what will be the 
effect of your verdict ; but if such a consideration should occur to you, and 
you cannot help attending to it, that verdict will be influenced by it to a certain 
extent. You are probably aware, that when you retire, you will be locked up 
till you contrive to agree. You may arrive at unanimity by fair discussion, or 
by some of you starving out the others, or by tossing up ; and your conclusion, 
by whichever of these processes arrived at, will be more or less in accordance 
with your oaths. Your verdict may be right ; it is to be hoped it will ; it may 
be wrong ; it is to be hoped it willnot. At all events, gentlemen of the jury, 
you will come to some conclusion or other ; unless it should so happen that you 
seperate without coming to any. 


HINTS TO VISITING AND RELIEF SOCIETIES. 

Having entered a poor person's dwelling, behave as if it were your own 
se: not wait to be asked to sit down. If you are a gentleman keep your 

at on. 

Address the male occupant of the house as “‘ My Good Man,” and his wife as 
“ My Good Woman ;” or if you find it to assert your dignity, omit 
the “Good ” altogether. Say “ Boy,” and “ Girl,” to the children, as the case 
may be. Your first object is, to impress the visited with a due sense of their 
distance from yourself. For this reason, if they remain standing in your pre- 
sence, never suggest that they should sit. 

Inquire in the most direct and unceremonioue way possible,what their rent is 
—how they are employed—what amount they in what manner they 
spend it! Ingist on knowing exactly how much they give for coals ; what 
quantity they burn ; and what becomes of the cinders! Find out their exact 
consumption of potatoes; and whether they are economical in paring them. 
Interrogate them with similar minuteness with respect to meat, bread, cheese. 
butter, tea, coffee, vinegar and pepper. Ask if their sugar is sixpenny or 
sevenpeany ! Whether any of them take tobacco or snuff; and especially. if 
they ever indulge in beer or spirituous liquors. Reprehend, sternly, the slight- 
est excess or waste that you may detect in any of the above respects ; and if 
the expenditure has not been limited to the merest necessaries, lecture them on 
it well. 

Ask when they go to bed ; at what time they get up ; and what hour they 
breakfast, dine, and sup? Request to be allowed to look into their drawers 
and cupboards, to see what there is in them. Smell every bottle you find 
Take notes of every pot, pan, kettle, cup, saucer, phial, and gallipot, in the 
house. Demand to know what articles of apparel or furniture they have in 
pawn, and to see the duplicate for each. Make them tell you what they 
do with their rags; and how they are situated in regard to soap. Insist on be- 
ing minutely informed how each of the family spends every portion of his or 
her time ; and animadvert strongly on any application thereof to rest or recrea- 
tion. 

Having read the whole round of them a severe homily on any imprudence 
or mismanagement of their household affairs that you may have elicited, 
give them, provided they appear sufficiently abashed, a ticket for sixpenny worth 
of relief, accompanied by a penny tract. Let your gift be made with an air of 
reed condescension ; retire majestically, and go home to your three ma mee 

essert. 


ApULTERATION oF Green Tra.—The following facts relative to the adul- 
teration of this indispensable article of consumption, cannot be too widely pro- 
mulgated. ‘They are taken from a paper entitled ‘‘ Observations on the Green 
Teas of Commerce, by R. Warrington, Esq.” published in a late number of| 
the Chemical Gazette :—On submitting a sample of green tea, supposed to be 


spurious, and which had been seized by the excise, to microscopic investigation, | 


the author found that the variation of tints which had led him to this mode of 


examination was dependent on adventitious substances mechanically attached] |ge 


or dusted on the surface of the curled leaves. The principal part of this pow- 
der was of a white colour, interspersed with particles of an orange and of a 
bright blue. From the abraded dust of this sample, obtained by agitation, some 
of the latter were separated, and on examination to be Prussian-blue ; 
the orange portion was apparently some vegetable colour; and the white and 
principal part was found to contain silica, alumina, a little lime and magnesia, 
and was probably kaolin or powdered agalmatolite, more particularly from the 
rubbed and prominent parts of the tea assuming a polished appearance. A 
great variety of other samples of teas were submitted to examination ; but i 
all cases they were found to be faced with various substances, to give them the 
bloom and colour which is so distinct a characteristic of the green teas of com- 
merce. ‘The unglazed varieties appear to have had no blueing material applied. 
Very high qualities of glazed teas have this facing apparently tinted of a uni- 
form pale biue before application ; while others, still of high quality, and em- 
bracing the great part of the samples examined, have both the white and blue 
riicles very distinct, the latter varying in its quantity ; in the low qualities, as 
wankay, being pretty thickly powdered. When this facing was removed, the 
tea was found to be of a black colour, but without the corrugated aspect pre- 
sented by black teas ordinarily, and which evidently arises from the higher tem- 


terial analogous to kaolin, and Prussian-blue, together with some yellow ve, 

table colouring body. It is evident that the whole of these teas come to this 
country in a dressed or adulterated state, a conclusion which is satisfactorily 
confirmed by the opinions and observations of individuals long resident in China. 


Roman Pic-x1Liinc.—As you enter Rome at the Porta del Popolo, a little 
on your right, is the great slaughter-house, with a fine stream of water runni 
through it. Jt is probably inferior to none in Italy for an extensive plan, 
for judicious arrangements. Here some seven or eight hundred pigs are killed 
on every Friday during the winter season. Nothing can exceed the dexterit 
with which they are despatched. About thirty of these large and fat black 
pigs are driven into a commodious pen, followed by three or four men, each with 
a sharp skewer in his band, bent at one end, in order that it may be used with 
advantage. On entering the pen, these performers, who put you vastly in mind 
of assassins, make a rush at the hogs, each seizing one by the leg, amid a ge- 
neral yell of horror on the part of the victims. hilst the hog and man are 
struggling on the ground, the latter, with the rapidity of thought, pushes his 
skewer betwixt the fore leg and the body, quite into the heart, and there gives 
it aturn ortwo. The pig can rise no more, but screams for a minute or so, 
and then expires. This process is continued till they are all despatched ; the 
brutes sometimes rolling over the butchers, and sometimes the butchers over 
the brutes, with a yelling enough to stun one’s ears. Inthe meantime, the 
screams become fainter and fainter, and then all is silence on the death of the 
last pig. A cart is in attendance; the carcases are lifted into it, and it pro- 
ceeds through the street, leaving one or more dead hogs at the doors of the 
pork-shops. No blood — outwardly, nor is the internal hemorrhage pre- 
judicial to the meat ; for Rome cannot be surpassed in the flavour of her bacon, 
or the soundness of her hams. Autobiography of Chas. Waterton, Esq. 


SCENES IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1830. 
THE STREETS, 

On the evening of the 27th, a man, name unknown, appeared on the Quai 
d’Ecole, and paraded the banks of the river with the tri-colored flag, which 
had been folded up and hidden away for fifteen years. The symbol was adupt- 
ed by the people. The revolution had commenced. 

Then followed all those strange scenes of levity ard blood, buffooncry and 
heroism, ‘vhich the history of Parisian revolutions hes familiarized to the ima- 
gination, but which, nevertheless, have an inexhaustible interest. The people 
arm themselves wheresoever and howsoever they can. One brings into the 
Place de la Bourse two large hampers, full of muskets and accoutrements. 
They come from the Theatre du Vaudeville, where a piece had been played, 
afew days before, which required that a number of actors should be armed. 
To command men thus equipped there were extemporary generals, whose 


jepaulets were obtained from the wardrobe of the Opera Comique. The stu- 


denis were, as usual, on the alert to practice whatever they had learned of mi- 
litary science ; the younger sort entering into the war with the same spirit 
that other schoolboys pertake of any minor mischief that is going forward. A 
student of the Polytechnic is standing on the left bank of the river; he hase 
musket, but no ammunition. A fellow-stndent, a lad of fifteen, has a et 
of cartridges, but no musket: ‘ You shall share them,” said he, showing his 
treasure, “if you will lend me the gun to shoot my half.” A pay Sake 
royal guard were coming over the bridge. He started with the gun to his 
shots. He was swept off with en, the fire of the military. 


THE PALACE. 
~We have here a vivid description of the taking of the Tuileries by the po- 


pulece. Some amused themselves by mutilating the statues of kings, or by 
firing at the portraits of such of the marshals ag they considered to have been 
guilty of treason to Napolton. A number of artisans installed themselves in 
the chamber of the throue ; they sat, each in his turn, upon the royal seat, af- 
terwards they placed a corpse in it. Some of them drew, over shirts stained 
with blood, the court-dresses which had circled the waist of royal princesses, 
and strutted about in this masquerade. Riot and destruction as much as you 
please, but no theit—such was the order of the day. A young men was 
vearing off a hat, decorated with plumes of a costly description. ** Where are 
you going,”’ cried his companions, ‘‘ with that hat?” “It is only a souvenir,” 
said he of the hat. ‘Ha! good; but in that case the value is nothing.” So 
saying, they took the hat and trampled it under their feet, and then returned it 
to him, doubly valuable as a souvenir. Many striking traits of honesty were 
exhibited. One man brought a vase of silver to the prefect of police, and did 
not even leave his name. Another found a bag of three thousand francs in 
the Louvre, and hastened with the money to the Commune. The next day 
he was probably amongst the number of those who were wandering abou’ 
Paris without bread aod without work, driven out of employment by the com- 
mercial panic of their own glorious revolution. 


THE KING OF THE PEOPLE’S MAKING. 

Already, at the first outbreak of the revolution, some one had remarked— 
“here were a good game for the Duke of Orleans, if he has the courage to 
play it.” Courage he had, but equal caution it seems, equal prudence. A 
deputation had proceeded from the house of Lafitte 10 Neuilly, the residence 
of the Duke, to invite him tu the throne ; but it was the Duchess who received 
them. The Duke himself had taken refuge in Raincy. To Raincy messen- 
rs were sent. The Duke of Orieans ordered his carriage. Those who 
were waiting his arrival at Neuilly heard the wheels approach—heard them 
suddenly recede. The carsiage had turned, and was regaining Raincy with 
all the speed possible. The resolution was not quite calien, or the pear was 
not quite ripe. 

His entry into Paris, according to M. Blanc, was made on foot in the even- 
ing, and he clambered hike a common citizen over the barricades. Arrived at 
the Palais Royal, he sent to notify his presence to Lafitte and Lafayette—re- 
presentatives, the one of theyChamber, and the other of the Hotel de Ville— 
and also to the Duke de Mortemart, minister of Charles X. The interview 
with this last took pace the same evening, and had for its apparent object to 

laim, in the presence of the minister, his attachment and unalterable fide- 
ity tu the elder branch of the Bourvons. When De Mortemar: arrived, he 
was ushered into a little cabinet on the right, which luoks upon the court, not 
ordinarily used as xn apartment of the family. 

The Duke of Orleans was stretched upon the floor, lying on a mattress, in 
his shirt. His forehead was bathed in sweat; the glare of his eyes, and every 
thing about him, betrayed great fatigue, and a singular state of excitement. 
On seeing the Duke de Mortemart enter, he began to speak with great rapidi- 
ty. He expressed himself with much volubility and ardor, proclaiming bis at- 


tachment to the elder branch, and protesting that he came to Paris a 


rature to which they are subjected during the process of c or drying. 
The substances separated from ton 


save the town from anarchy. At this moment s great noise was heard in 
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court, and the cry was raised of Vive le Duc d'Orleans! ‘* You heer that 
cry,” said the minister ; “ it is you the people call for.” ** No, no ” answered 
the Duke with increasing energy. ‘‘ They shall kill me before I accept the 
crown.” M. Louis Blanc’s History of Ten Years. 


Foreign Summary. 


Passace or THE INDIAN THROVeH France.—The following is an ex- 
ample of the rapidity with which the French carriage which conveys the En- 
glish and French despatches from Calais tv Marseilles now performs the jour- 
ney. The Indian mail which left London on the 7th of August arrived at Ca- 
lais at two and three quarter minutes past eight on the morning of the 8th 
Having left that town at ten minutes past pine o'clock, it arrived at Paris at 


thirty minutes past one in the morning. Having left Paris at forty minutes | 


past two o'clock, it arrived at Marseilles on the 11th August at thirty minutes 
past four in the morning, having accomplished the distance from Calais to Mar- 


a woman reading 16 hours a day, must live 963 years to peruse all the books 
on cookery issued in Germany. 

Manuracture cr Iron —The application of electricity, to supersede several 
‘of the expensive processes in the manufacture of iron, has, it is stated, been 
tried in the Welsh and Derbyshire furnaces with satisfactory results. It ap- 
\pears that the costly fuel and labour required for the p»rification of the ore from 
‘sulphur, phosphorus, and subtle elements, create its high market value ; and 
these, being all electro-negative, have induced the new process, whereby the 
impure stream of metal, after flowing from the blast, is in its moment of con- 
jsolidation subjected toa powerful voltaic battery, which so disengages the 
impure components that in the process of puddling they are readily extracted. 

Newcas'ie Advertiser. 
Lovis Paitiere anp Lavy of our Paris letters contains 
‘the followmg instance of gallantry on the part of his majes:y the King of the 
‘French, for the truth of which the writer pledges himself :—* On Thursday 


seilles within the space of sixty-seven nours twenty minutes. ‘The carriage 
contained 50 iron chests of a foot square, in which were enclosed the English) 


despatches, and 16 wooden cases of various dimensions containing the French), 
despatches. The moment they arrived at Marseilles they were couveyed on) 


board an English steam boat, and in half an hour afterwards they were on their 
way to Malta, where a boat belonging to the Oriental Company was waiting 
to receive them. From Alexandria they proeeeded to Suez, and thence across 
the Desert to India. Less than five weeks sufficed to effect the passage from 
London to Bombay. ‘The same speed is observed on the return of the mail 
from India. ‘Two couriers, one French and the other English, always accom- 
pany the carriage. Independent of these arrangements, the English govern- 
ment is about to conclude a contract with the Oriental Steam-boat Company, 
in order to have the India despatches conveyed from Alexandria to Southamp- 
ton direct. By these means letters from India may be received in London 
every 15 days. - 
A Roya. Treasure.—The Emperor of Morocco has not quitted Mequinez, 
notwithstanding the gravity of circumstances ; for that town contains his trea- 
sure, which is valued at 50,000,000f. ranged in earthen pots in the cellars of 
his palace, of which he alone has the key. When he is absent, one of his sons| 
watches over this precious deposit. His sons being now with the army. and) 
the emperor fearing that, if he were to abseut himself, his treasure would be 


stolen, as that of his predecessor was, he remains near it, surrounded by his! | 


Moniteur Parisien. 


guard, which consists of about 6,000 men. 


\minent, nor indeed likely.” 


or Friday last, Lady yg nite (who, ifany lady ever was old, comes into 
that category) wrote to King Louis Philippe, begying his majesty would have 
the kindness to inform her, was warimminent! The king delayed not a mo- 
‘ment to reply to her ladyship, through his first aide-de-camp, that she might 


make her mind perfectly easy. No war between France and England was im- 
Times. 

| Louis Bonaparte, —s of his late uncle Joseph, says, “‘ Eighteen months 
ago, one of my friends, M. Mocquart, having waited upon hm at Florence, 
my uncle told him how much he regretted my captivity, and added—* Had 
‘Louis confided to me his projects, | would, notwithstanding my 75 years, have 
landed with him on the coast of Boulogne.’ ” 

| The King of Naples has appointed a commission of seven members, ~_— 
‘ed with a scientific exploring mission to the Isthmus of Panama, and 
‘American coast in the Pacitic. 


| Agreat improvement in the construction of window frames has lately been 
made, for the purpose of enabling servants to take them completely out for the 
purpose of cleaning, instead of incurring the danger of falling by standing or 
sitting 


| Prusstc Acio.—The following letter from a correspondent of a daily con- 
‘temporary contains an amusing illustration of the virtues of cold water, and 
corroborates the evidence of the medical gentlemen at the late trial of Mr. 
Belaney :—** Sir,—On reading that part of Dr. Leithby's evidence, in the late 
itrial of Mr. Belaney, where, in answer to a question put to him, as to the 


A New Motive Power.—The Paris papers mention that a first trial of M.| proper remedy to be applied to a person who had taken prussic acid, he re- 


Andrau's new locomotive power, by means of compressed air, was made, on, 
Monday week, on the Versailles railroad (left bank), in the presence of Messrs | 
Bineau and Baude, commissioners appointed by the government, of the engin-| 
eers of the railroad, and a great number of spectators. Although the loco- 
motive was charged upon ife low-pressure system, because there was not a 
sufficient power to compress the air to a greater extent, the experiment per- 
fectly succeeded. In expending two or three atmospheres, the locomotive ran a 
quarter of a league with great rapidity and regularity. The trial isto be re- 
peated in the course of ce next month. . 

Inpian Lire-Boat.—A life-boat is now being constructed, which 
is intended to be thirty-four feet length of keel, and twelve breadth of beam, 
which, with the exception of the keel and some iron braces, will be entirely 
formed of India rubber and cork planking. She will weigh but one ton and a 
half, an ordinary life boat weighing three tons ; and it is the opinion of all nav- 
al men and engineers who have seen her. that it will be almost impossible to 
sink her under ordinary circumstances, and that, when driven on a rock by the 
action of the waves, she will rebound like a ball, without fracture. It is also 

posed to use the caoutchouc preparation for an inner lining between the guns 
in war vessels, to prevent the effects of splinters ; for hammock nettings and 
bulwarks, to save the crew from canister, grape, «ec. ; and for other useful! 
though less obvious purposes. Railway Gazette. 

A young lady is having made for Mr. O'Connell, a state chair (with a foot- 
stool to correspond), of which, says the Dublin Evening Freeman, “ the 
rough design may be considered as borrowed from that in St. Edward s Chap 
el, Westminster Abbey, used on the occasion of the coronation of the En- 
glish sovereigns ; but which far excels its venerable prototype for massiveness, 
richness of decoration, and general execution. 

Brigadier Geard has lately delivered the camp at Guelma, in Algeria, from 
a troublesome neighbour, viz. an enormous lion, which had carried off several 
oxen, even before the face of the Arabs. The brigadier went out with two 
spahis, and, creeping to within six yards of this furmidable enemy fired and lodg- 
ed a ball in the animal’s head, and killed him. It measured nearly ten feet in 
length, and weighed upwards of 550 pounds. Galigaani. 

Extraorpinaky Escape.—The railway train which left Liverpool at half- 

t eleven o’clock on Monday morning was attended in its course to Birming- 
ae by one of the most providential escapes ever recorded. When the train 
approached within about five miles of Crewe, a piercing shriek from a lady 
passenger told of some sad catastrophe, and on stupping the train it was found 
that the door of a first-class carriage had opened, and a child of two years old 
had fallen out. ‘The engineer decided to gu to Crewe, thence an engine and 
carriage were sent back exprees to the scene of the accident, and, wonderful 
to relate, the agenized mother found her child uninjured. ‘The a: yg engine 
overtook the train at Birmingham, and she came on to town with the child so 
mercifully restored to her. Standard. 

The Prussian government, in order to obviate, in future, accidents on the rail- 
roads, has constituted, af Berlin, a school for the special purpose of giving in- 
struction in the art of conducting the locomotives. The number of pupils is 
fixed at 400. The annual payment to be made by each pupil is very moderate. 
The course of instruction 1s completed in one year. 

The physicians for the royal household in China receive their salaries only 
puting the time that his celestial majesty continues in good health; and, as 
soon as he happens to be seized with any illness, the payment of salaries is, 
suspended until his recovery. Ths appears to be a wiser plan than our own, 
by which the fees of the suns of Galen increase with the merease of the dis 
order. Chitese Olio. 

The losses sustained by the Emperor of Morocco, since the commencement 
of hostilities with France, are estimated at 30,000,000 of francs ; and this loss 
is every day increased by the cessation of commerce. 

The Austrian police, to clear Vienna of the crowd of vagabonds and thieves 
which infested it, has just arrested 400 of them together, and has had them 


jcommends * dashing of water on the head or face,’ | was forcibly reminded of 
‘an anecdote which occurred to an eminent chemist in this city (Bath), not long 
jsince. A strange dog had been io the habit of visiting his shop, and, by re- 
jpeated barking, his customers and hinself 
welcome intrusions, he desired his man to give the dog a dose of prussic acid, 
land chuck him into the Avon, which flowed hard by. It was done ; and now 
the son of Exsculapius was congratulating himself that he had given the dog 
his guietus ; when, lo and behold ! to his otter astonishment and amazement, 
jnext day Jowler makes his appearance as usual, nothing daunted and nothing 
\worse ; and, by an angry bark, seemed to hur! defiance at the abortive attempts 
jof the druggist for his destruction : and thus to an accident may be attribut- 


idog had had a dose sufficient to carry off twenty d 


; but the dog had also 
a cold bath unmediadely afterwards, which recover 


him from its effects.” 


Tur Trick or 4 Danpy.—Mr. Walsh in one of his letters, relates on the 
authority of a lady, the following anecdote of a distinguished Parisian dandy. 
|He was invited to be early at the Legitimist Civil List Ball, by a modish 
\beauty, who promised him her hand forthe first quadrille. A convivial meet- 
ling detained him at his apartment later than he expected. He found that he 
‘had scarcely time for his rendezvous : fifty or a hundred carriages might be 
lalready in file, and it was impossible to proceed on foot in a February splash. 
\We see every day passing in the streets covered litters on which sick soldiers 
or the poor are borne by \wo or four men to the hospitals. Tne idea occurred 
ito him, in 40 pe despair, to send his valet for a ceviere, and this was speedi- 
ily procured. He extended himself fulldressed ; the curtains were duly closed ; 
land two stalwart porters carried the patient in his pumps ; passed the whole 
'line of carriages, the municipal guards and every one else respectfully giving 
lway ; and, when they entered the grand gates of the Cassino 10 reach the dis- 
‘tant vestibule, the cry rose that it was an unfortunate labourer who had fallen 
from the scaffolding erected in the neighbourhood for the preparation of cer. 
‘tam decorations of the hall. Our beau sprang from his covert, and was safe in 
ithe throng in the ante-chamber before the police sentinels awoke from their 
astonishment. 


| Carponate or Sopa in THE Preparation or Corrre.—M. Pleischel states 
(from experience, that the infusion of roasted coffee acquires a far superior taste 
jand is rendered more concentrated, consequently that a much a amount 
lof beverage can be prepared from the same quantity of coffee, by adding to the 
boiling water, just before pouring it over the coffee, 1 gr. of crystalized car- 
bonate of soda for every cup, or 2 1-2 grs. for every half-ounce of coffee. 
4 Gardener’s Chronicle. 

Eqvrry.—A gentleman travelling in a gig in the vicinity of London, on 
coming to a turnpike, stopped for a ticket, and while the gate keeper was pro- 
curing it, he threw the toll-inoney down on the road. The gate-keeper, with 
great coolness, took it up and placed the ticket upon the same spot, which the 
gentleman perceiving, and being anxious to proceed on huis journey, requested him 
to give it up; but turning on his heels, he said, “ No, sir, w I receive my 
money, there I always leaves my receipt,”’ and left the gentleman to take it up 
|himself. 


Lorp Brovenam anv tHe Frexcu Press.—The Almanach du Mois, a 
monthly review, contains in its last number a laughable anecdote relating to 
Lord Brougham, ‘Some years since, the Noble Lord wrote a treatise, to prove 
that the Emperor Alexander had ever proved himself, by his conduct, tobe a 
true pupil of La Harpe. It is generally known, that the Emperor Alexander 
had for a preceptor General La Harpe ; but Lord Brougham, believing that 
was La Harpe, the author, discove:ed a number of curious similarities between 
the master and his pretended pupil. The work having been concluded, Lord 
Brougham addressed a copy to M. Arago, and requested his opinion on it. * It 
is a charming book,’ replied M. Arago. * There is unfortunately, however, one 
error; and that is, that the tutor of the Emperor Alexander was not La Harpe 
the writer, but La Harpe the general. * * * With that exception, I re- 


taken off at once to the galleys at Venice and Trieste. 


| peat,’ said M. Arago, ‘that your treatise is excellent’” 


§ The bookseller Campe, of Wurtemburg, hes published the calculation, that ‘ 


Upon one of these un-” 


jed the important discovery, that cold water is an antidote to prussic acid. The . 
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ANECDOTES OF LOUISA QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. 

“ During one of her walks in the park near the palace at Potsdam, she saw 
a pale and emaciated man resting upon one of the seats; and as he was poor- 
ly dressed, the queen imagined that he was in distress, and therefore ordered 
her page to present him with four Frederic’s dollars. He was, however a re- 
spectable citizen of Potsdam, who had just recovered from a severe illness, 
and had come into the park to enjoy the fresh country air. He therefore de- 
clined the proffered gift with a proper feeling of independence. The queen, 
who had in the meantime pursued her walk, was no sooner informed of this 
than she turned back to reassure the old man, whom she fancied that she must 
have hurt ‘ Pardon me,’ said the queen; ‘I did not wish to wound your feel- 
ings ; but you mugt at least permit me to provide for your recovery by sending 
you every day such nourishment as your kitchen may perhaps not furnish. The 
king loves the good burgesses of his own native city of Potsdam, and I join in 
this feeling with all my heart. The worthy master Van der Leeden rose up 
in grateful emotion before his benignant sovereign ; and for many weeks did he 
daily receive supplies from the royal kitchen. 

“On occasion of some splendid military féte. which was celebrated in the 
church at Potsdam, the king and queen attended in state ; every seat hid long 
been occupied, when a worthy and highly respectable lady, who was a member 
of the congregation, entered the church. Being unacquainted with its differ- 
ent localities, she, in her search for some vacant spot, suddenly found herself 
in the passage leading to the queen’scloset. She opened the door, and, to her 
astonishment, beheld the royal party, who were already engaged in their devo- 
tions. She was about to withdraw, when one of the ladies kindly motioned 
her toremain ; and with the natural humility of her character she silently took 
the most retired place. But she little suspected the storm which this was to 
draw down upon her. No sooner had the queen left the pew, than the master 
of the ceremonies went up to the poor woman, in virtue of his office, and cer- 
sured her in the most vehement manner for presuming to force h: rself into the 
royal presence, and thus violate every law of de¢orum The assurances that 
her offence had been unintentional were unavailing, even when she had stated 
the name and rank of her husband: she was treated as if she had been guilty 
of lése majestié. She came to me,” says Bishop Eylert, ‘in the deepest dis- 
tress, but appeared most of all to be affected by the thought that she should 
have appeared to be wanting in due respect tu the queen. hile she was still 
speaking, Count von Brihl, the queen’s chamberlain, entered with a message 
from her majesty requiring my immediate attendance. On reaching the audi- 
ence-chamber the queen came up instantly, saying, ‘I entreat you to tell me 
what has happened in your church. TI have just learnt that a very worthy lady 
has been shamefully abused by my chamberlain. And for what reason ‘—would 
you credit it '—merely because she had entered my pew during divine service. 

very body knows what the king and I think of court-etiquette ; it may not be 
altogether dispensed with, but surely there ought to be some difference made 
when in the house of God. I cannot tell you how deeply ! am grieved at this 
occurrence, although I am personally innocent. But I entreat you to settle this 
affair. Dine with us to-day on Peacock’s Island, and let me hear that this 
worthy lady feels satisfied ; to mgrrow you must come again, and bring her 
with you; and tell her [ shall be delighted to make her acquaintance. 

“« Wherever the king saw that remonstrances would be unavailing, he pos- 
sessed a peculiarly happy manner of carrying his point by some sportive act 
When he had made such a resolve he retained his wonted gravity ; but there 
was always a singular play of the countenance, accompanied by a sarcastic 
smile. ‘ Well,’ said the king one day to the Countess von Voss, the queen’s 
first lady of the bedchamber,who was a stringent observer of etiquette,—‘ Well, 
1 will conform ; and to prove this to you, I will request you to announce me, 
and to demand whether I may have the honour of an audience ef my consort, 


her royal pesca the crown-princess : I am desirous of paying my respects} 


to her, and [ trust she will be graciously pleased to grant my wisn.’ The lady 
of the bedchamber,who had often mourned the sad dereliction of court-etiquette, 
was overjoyed at this triumph of the good bygone customs. She hastened to 
prepare herself, in order to announce the desired audience—an_ intimation to 
which she flatzered herself she should receive a gracious reply. Who, then, can 
int her astonishment when, on entering the apartment to announce her royal 
ord, she found that he had anticipated her, and was actually walking arm-in- 
arm with the queen, then still princess? ‘The king burst into a hearty laugh, 
exclaiming, ‘ You see, my dear Lady Voss, that my wife and I meet and con- 
verse together without being announced ; this is what we wish and desire, and 
this according to all good Christian rules. But you are a charming lady of the 
bedchamber. and shall henceforth be called, ‘ Dame Etiquette,’ ” 

“On another occasion, when the customary ceremonials attendant on a gratu- 
latory visit of the court to an allied court were under discussion, the lady of 
the bedchamber observed, that the departure to and from the palace must take 
place in one of the principal state-carriages, drawn by eight richly caparisoned 
horses, two coachmen, and three of the body-jager, in their state-liveries. 
‘ Well,’ said the king, smiling, ‘thus, then, you sball order it.’ When this 
splendid equipage drove up the next day, the king, with gentle violence, lifted 
her ladyship into it, rapidly closed the door, and calling out ‘ On ?" to the dri- 
vers, sprung hastily, with the queen, into his ordinary carriage, which was open, 
and drawn by a pair of horses @ly,and drove himself after his grand state-coach, 
amid the acclamations of the crowd.” 

‘Yhe following isa somewhat novel but pleasing proof of the perfect under- 
standing which subsisted between the royal pair :— ! 

‘ It was the king’s custom, after receiving presentations in the cabinet, to 
hasten, though but for a few moments, to the queen's apartments, to breakfast 
with her ; his favourite refreshment being fresh-gathered fruit. He saw on en- 
tering a very pretty cap lying on her work-table. He gaily demanded its cost. 
* Oh, it is by no means well,’ replied the queen, sportively, * when husbands) 
require to know the price of their wives’ millinery ; they don’t understand it, 
and then fancy eVery thing tvo dear.’ + But you may tell me how much this 
cap cost? I should like to know.’ ‘ Well, I have chosen acheap one—it cost 
only four dollars.’ * Only four dollars? terribly dear for such a thing!" And 
while standing at the window, continuing to amuse himself about its price, he 
perceived one of the guard of invalids ciossing the court ; he motioned him to 
enter. Oncoming into the apartment, the king said : * The lady sitting on that 
sofa has a great deal of money ; for what think you, old comrade, she has paid 
for the cap which is lying upon the table ? But don’t suffer yourself to be blind- 
ed by the fine rose-coloured mbbon.’ ‘The old veteran, who had but little ex- 
perience in such affairs, shrugged his shoulders, and said, laconically. * Well, 
it may have cost some groschen.’ ‘ Do you hear that ?’ said the king ; ‘ gros- 
chen, indeed! Four dollars did she pay for it! Gonow and ask the fair lady 
to give you just as many.’ Looking up with a smile at her husband, she in- 
stantly opened her purse, and placed four new dollar-pieces in the soldier’s 


hand. ‘ But,’ added she, playfully, * look at that illustrious gentleman who is 


istanding in the window ; he has a great deal more money than I; all that 1 
have comes from him, and he gives willingly ; go now to Aim, and make him 
give you double—eight dullars.’ With a merry laugh, the queen turned to see 
how this demand would come off at the hands of the ever-ready king. On 
this occasion, however, there was somewhat of backwardness in his response. 
Shrugging his shoulders, yet laughing and wishing the veteran all happiness, 
the eight pieces were forthcoming. It was the man’s good fortune to have be- 
held the happiest of husbands and wives; and on leaving the room he over- 
beard their mirthful dnd gladsome laugh.” Bishop Eylert. 


TREATMENT OF LUNATICS IN EGYPT. 
The treatment of lunatics in the Maristan is, especially at this time, when 
the subject occupies so much public attention amongst ourselves, of consider- 
able interest. 
‘* Our ears were assailed by the most discordant yells as soon as we entered 
the passage leading to the cells. We were first conducted into the court . 
propriated to the men, one of our servants attending us with the provisions. Jt 
is surrounded by small cells, in which they are separately confined, and each 
cell has a small grated window, through which the poor prisoner’s chain is 
fastened to the exterior. Here seemed exhibited every description of insani- 
ty. In many cells were those who suffered from melancholy madness ; in one 
only I saw a cheerful maniac, and he was amusing some visitors exceedingly 
by his jocose remarks. Almost all stretched out their arms as far as they could 
reaeh, asking for bread, and one poor soul especially interested me by the me- 
lancholy tone of his supplication. Their out stretched arms rendered it fre- 
quently dangerous to pass their cells, for there is a railing in the midst of the 
court, surrounding an oblong space, which I imagine has been a tank, but 
which is now filled with stones ; and this railing so confines the space appro- 
priated to visitors, that one of our party was cautioned by the superintendent 
when she was not aware she was in arms’ length of the lunatics. I trust that 
the mildness and gentleness of manner we observed in the keepers 
were not assumed for the time, and I think they were not, for the 
lunatics$ did not appear to fear them. The raving maniacs were strong- 
ly chained, and wearing each a collar and hand-cuffs. One poor creature en- 
deavoured, by constantly shaking his chain, to attract pity and attention. They 
look unlike human beings, and the manner of their confinement, and the bar- 
ren wretchedness of their cells, contributed to render the scene more like a 
menagerie than any thing else. It is true that this climate lessens the require- 
ments of every grade in society, so that the poor generally sleep upon the bare 
ground, or upon thin mats ; but it is perfectly barbarous to keep these wretch- 
ed maniacs without any thing but the naked floor on which to rest themselves, 
weary, as they must be, by constant excitement. I turned sick at heart from 
these abodes of wretchedness, and was led towards the court of women. Lit- 
tle did I expect that scenes infinitely more sad awaited me. No man being 
permitted to enter the part of the building appropriated to the women, the per- 
son who had hitherto attended us gave the provision we had brought into the 
hand of the chiet of the female keepers. The maniacs sit within the doors 
of open cells surrounding this court, and there is no appearance of their being 
confined. I shrunk as | passed the two first, expecting they would rush out ; 
but being assurred that they were chained, I proceeded to look into their cells, 
one by one. The first lunatic I remarked particularly was an old and appareat- 
ly blind woman, who was an object of peculiar interest, from the expression of 
settled sadness in her countenance. Nothing seemed to move her. A scream- 
ing raving maniac was confined in a cell nearly opposite to hers; but either 
from habit, or the contemplation of her own real and imagined sorrows, the con- 
fusion seemed by her perfectly unheeded. ‘The cell next to hers presented to 
my view a young girl, about sixteen or seventeen years of age, in a perfect 
state of nudity ; she sat in a crouching attitude, in statue-like stillness, and in 
the gloom of her prison she looked like stone. The next poor creature was 
also young, but older than the preceding. and she merely raised her jet-black 
eyes and looked at us through her dishevelled hair, not wildly, but a and 
vacantly. She, too, had no article of clothing. 1 was ill prepared for the 
sight of such misery, and I hastily passed the poor squalid, emaciated, rav- 
ing maniacs, all without covering, and was leaving the court, when I heard a 
voice exclaiming, ina melancholy tone of supplication, * Stay, O my mistress, 
give me five paras for tobacco before you go.’ | turned, and the entreaty was 
repeated by a nice-looking old woman, who was very grateful when I assured 
her she would have what she required. She was clothed, and sitting almost 
behind the entrance of her cel!, and seemed on the lookout for presents. The 
woman who was the superintendent gave her the trifle for me, and I hope she 
was permitted to spend it as she desired. She and the first | saw were the only 
two who were not perfect pictures of misery.” — 
“A maniac, having escaped froin his cell in the Maristan, when the keepers 
had retired for the night, ascended the lofty mad’neh of the adjoining sepulchral 
mosque, the tomb of Sultan Kala’oon. Finding there, in the gallery, a Muéd- 
din, chanting one of the night-calls, uttering, with the utmost power of his 
voice, the exclamation, ‘ Ya Rabb !’ (O Lord) he seized him by the neck. The 
terrified Muéddin cried out, ‘I seek God's protection from the accursed devil ! 
God is most great!’ ‘I am not a devil,’ said the madman, ‘to be destroyed 
by the words, God is most great!’ (Here I should tell you that these words 
are commonly believed to have the effect here ascribed to them, that of destroy- 
ing a devil.) ‘Then what art thou?’ said the Muéddin. ‘I am a madman,’ 


janswered the other, * escaped from the Maristan’ ‘O welcome!’ rejoined the 


Muéddin : ‘ praise be to God tor thy safety! come, sit down, and amuse me 
with thy conversation.’ So the madman thus began: * Why do you call out so 
loud, ‘O Lord?’ Do you not know that God can hear you as well if you speak 
low?’ ‘True,’ said the other, ‘but I call that men also may hear.’ ‘Sing,’ 
rejoined the lunatic; *that will please me.’ And upon this, the other com- 
menced a kind of chant, with the ridiculous nature of which he so astonished 
some servants of the Maristan, who, as usual, were sitting up in a coffee-shop 
below, that they suspected some strange event had happened, and hastily com- 
ing up, secured the madman.” Miss Lane’s “ Englishwoman in Egypt.” 


A Goopv Story.—-Pray delight in the following story. Caroline Vernon, 
fille d’ honour, lost t’other night two hundred pounds at faro, and bade Martia- 
dale mark it up. He said he would rather have a draft on her banker. ‘“ Oh! 
witingy ;” and she gave him one. Next morning he hurried to Drummond's, 
lest all her money should be drawn out. “Sir,” said the clerk, “ would you 
receive the contents immediately ?”—*‘Assuredly.’’—“ Why, sir, have you 

the note!” Martindale took it : it was, “ Pay to the bearer two hundred blows, 
well applied.” The nymph tells the story herself ; and yet I think the clerk 
bad the more humour of the two. Horace Walpole’s Letters, 
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The most important article of British by the last 
mail was the reversal of the sentence against O'Connell and his brother traver- 
sers, and their immediate release. We are hardly sorry for the last, but feel 
deeply mortified at the wound which has been self-inflicted by a distinct branch 
of the Imperial legislature, when acting in its judicial capacity. The House of 
Lords, the highest and most solemn court of appeal, in the system of British 
judicature, has virtually confessed its negligence, and actually admitted its ig- 
norance, with regard to this case, so interesting, so important to the stability of 
the British constitution. Something may be said in behalf of the candour, but 
little for the decency of a body of noble judges,—for such are ali the members 
of the House of Lords on an occasion like that to which we now allude—when 
the great mass of them, instead of agreeing in private to hide their shame and 
absent themselves on the day of decision, should rise up in their places, pro- 
claim their incapacity, and retire behind the woolsack, which act virtually ab 
sents them, until the small number of five Law Lords dispose of the case. As 
Patriots it was their bounden and solemn duty to have been present during 
every part of the discussion on the appeal, to have given it the closest attention, 
to have weighed it with that judgment which their well-known excellent edu- 
cation and large experience would materially assist, and to have voted upon it 
fearlessly, couscientiously, and gravely. That some of those Noble Lords had 
heard the discussions but partially, and others not at all, were faults of omission 
in those Noble Lords, yet the reports published daily were so copious, and the 
conflicting opinions were so accessible that, in London at least, they could not 
fail to be fully cognisant of every particular. As for the mock delicacy with 
respect to their imperfectly understanding the nice points of the law, it is well 
known that lay lords, and lay members of the lower house also, adopt the doc- 
trines of those with whom they usually coincide, unless some special iuternal 
convictions outweigh the authorities from without. This, therefore, was not 
sufficient reason for retiring from the vote. In conclusion we may remark that 
the House of Lords can, or could, attend closely to the minutiz of a solemn 
discussion ; they can, or could, vore upon a division, although some were but 
partially cognisant of the proceedings personally ; and we offer as proof of this 
the generally close attention of the Peers during the bill of pains and penalties 
against the late Queen Caroline, in which there was also voting after partial 
actual hearing. 

The fact is that it is an unpardonable dereliction of duty on the part of the 
Lords to withdraw themselves as they have from assisting in the decision of 
this case, and they have thereby thrown a kind of slur upon the judgment of 
the learned judges, not members of the Upper house, but quite as competent 
to consider this matter justly as any law lord of the five. They have also 
given rise to such a suggestion as that mooted in a late number of the London 
Spectator, to which we have given insertion in this day’s journal, and have 
greatly damaged that weight and authority which has been hitherto implicitly 
acknowledged as appertaining to the House of Lords. 

As to the merits of the sentence, apart from all the quibbling on technicalie 
ties, we think that no reasonable man can have adoubt upon them. The 
sentence was a righteous one, the guilt was abundantly proved, and, although 
Mr. O'Connell and his foliowers will doubtiess make a show of perseverance, 
we have no expectation that the Repeal question will become again so promi- 
nent and obtrusive as it has been. The Agitator knows the truth of all the 
matter better than anybody else, and his future action on the subject will be the 
best exponent of the past. Let us look steadily and patiently to that, and our 
life for it, the mists will disappear. 

Some pains have been taken by the ministerial prints to make it appear that 
Lord Stanley, eldest son of the Earl of Derby, is called to the peerage in order 
that his talents as a debater may be called into more effective exercise in the 
Upper house, where the present government have need of them. We suspect! 
the correctness of this view of his elevation, and incline to the belief that si- 
lence, not speech, is the object desired. His Lordship has spoken too much in 
the Commons and is probably one of those friends to his party from whom a 
prudent man would pray “tobe saved.’ In either point of view, we do not 
see much importance in the move, nor does it sit with a very good grace upon 
the government to exalt the eldest son of a Peer to a house into which he must 
by the law of succession ultinsately move should he survive his noble father, 
and that exaltation too without any special or striking reasons to back it. 

It is a wise conclusion that the Queen visits Scotland rather than Ireland just 
at the juncture of the O’Connell release, but it is sincerely to be hoped that her 
Majesty will become a guest in “Green Erin” early next summer, when the 
numerous amiabilities and general popularity which attach to her royal charac- 
ter will go far to wash out the troublesome circumstances which have occurred, 
and make her in every sense what she truly is, “The Queen of the United 
Kingdom,” and reigning in the hearts of those who have been prevented from 
knowing her rightly. 

BRITISH POWER IN INDIA.—No. II. 

Up to the period at which we left off, Commerce was an Art, not a Science ; 
it was merely trade, not a political principle. Up to that time there was no such 
thing as a Trading Factory possessed by a Commercial nation in a distant land. 
The Emporia of trade, such as they were, were established and possessed by 


the natives of the soil, and were gradually enlarged in proportion to the exte 


and variety of demand on the part of the foreign traders, and became the means 


"|j0f accelerating the completion of purchases and sales, an accommodation of no 


sinall importance to both parties. The consideration of territorial possession 
was therefore, quite out of the question, the supply or interchange of commo- 
dity at the most convenient marts of trade was the ultimatum of the views on 
either side. 

It is to the introduction of the Trading Factory system that we are to look, 
for the great revoMution which took place in India, and for the great changes 
which have taken place in both political and commercial power there, on the 
partof European nations. And it will be well to keep this point always in 
view, as the radix or centre from which all other matters concerning British In- 
dia have radiated or ramified. The privilege grauted, of establishing a Fac - 
tory, does indeed stand at the root of all the modern history of India, and of 
British power there, and all that we have yet to say must finally have reference 
to that grand point of consideration. 

At the close of the fifteenth century the magnificent undertaking of Colum- 
bus was consummated, which added so largely to the wealth and territory of 
Spain ; and His Holiness the Pope, in the plenitude of his quasi power and 
infallibility, gave to that Kingdom, in perpetuity, all that should be discovered 
west of the Atlantic ; soon afterwards Vasco de Gama, succeeding where Bar- 
tholomew Diaz had failed, turned the “ Cape of Storms” into the “ Cape of 
Good Hope,” and effected the passage to India by sea. Again the power and 
infallible wisdom of the papacy interfered, the Holy father liberally giving to 
Portugal all that should be discovered in the Eastern direction. Thus the two 
Kingdoms of the European peninsula were to enjoy indefinitely large territories 
yet to be discovered, and it does not appear to have entered the sagacious head 
of the giver that extremes might meet, and the East and the West exchange 
their descriptions according to the route taken by the adventurous explorer. 
And for a great length of time they did enjoy those exclusive privileges, for the 
papal power was yet so influential that none ventured to dispute its dicta, at 
least in a matter so far from home, and which would require so many qualifica- 
tions in those who might desire tu eoutend against the monopoly. 

So the Portuguese were not long in acquiring to themselves the whole or far 
greater part of the India trade, and the Republics of the Mediterranean gta- 
dually decayed when their Eastern Commerce thereby fell away into a compa- 
ratively small extent. Portugal was not long in establishing a large influence 
m the western coasts of India, for her enterprising spirit was in strong contrast 
to the feeble nature of the Hindoos; she quickly established Factories there, 
by permission of the Hindoo princes of course, and it was not long before her 
power was felt by the ratives to their confusion and dismay, for they found that 
they had admitted a “ King Stork” instead of a “* King Log” among them, 
whom they could not drive forth on account of their own continued affrays 
@-nong themselves, and who would not rest satisfied with the little which had 
veen accorded freely, but went forward in the spirit of rapacity to self aggran- 
dise meut, and in that of bigotry to enforce conversion to the Christian faith ; thus 
rendering also the latter a cloak to the former. 

But the successful adventures of Columbus, De Gama, and their immediate 
followers had stirred up in all Europe the desire to participate in the wealth 
and magnificent prospects which Spain and Portugal yet held to themselves. 
Being desirous, however, not to interfere with those two countries and their 
immunities they sought out new courses of direction. England sent the Cabots 
to the westward, and attempts were made to navigate the Arctic seas in order, as 
it was hoped, to find a passage to India without entrenching vpon the rights of 
Portugal. This last was called the * North East passage,” but it never suc- 
jeeeded. In fact, as we may here say, by the way, the North East passage bas 
not been made, up to the present, though the Russian Admiral, Wrangel, has 
|recently made extensive and interesting explorations with respect to that navi- 
gation, which may yet be farther extended, and certainly may be turned to great 
advantage to the Russian Government, though it may be doubted whether the 
voyage may ever be made substantially useful to their Commerce with China. 


It was not until the doctrines of the Reformation had made very considerable 
progress in Europe, that people—or we should rather say nations—began to 
look with contempt upon the donations of the papacy, and with indignation 
upon the exclusive privileges asserted by Spain aud Portugal. Cupidity also 
had probably its full share in instigating to the competition for a share in the 

ich spoils which Indian enterprise presented to the view, and from which people 
believed that they had abstained too long. 

The Factories and Settlements of the Portuguese in India were chiefly on 
the southwestern coast uf that Peninsula, and on the Islands of the Indian Ar- 
chipelago, and in those parts they soon made themselves feared for their power 
and hated for their cruelty. But their preponderance in India was not destined 
to last long, though the mischief began at home. Oue of the earliest seats of 
the Reformed religion was the Netherlands, although then under the actual 
sway of Philip U1. of Spain, ove of the most bigoted and cruel of mankind, 
unless we except the infuriate minister of his despotism, the Duke of Alva. 
We need not more tban allude to the circumstances which induced the Dutch 
to throw off the Spanish yoke, and assume political independence ; soon after 
they had done this, and gained some breathing time, one of their earliest de- 
terminations was at once to cross their late oppressor and to aggrandise them- 
selves. Now it happened that at this very juncture the throne of Portugal 
having become vacant, Philip asserted his claim to it, was then ruling as King 
of Spain and Portugal, and was insisting on the exclusive privileges which had 
been granted by the Roman See, and which had been hitherto held unmolested. 
The Dutch, therefore, wh no longer cared for Papal authority, nor believed in 
Papal right to confer such exclusive privileges, projected an expedition to In- 
to force a share in that lucrative trade, and otherwise to act as circumstan- 
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ces should dictate. The hostilities carried on in that region between the Por- 
tuguese und the Dutch were fierce, bloody, and vindictive, but the latter sne- 
ceeded step by step in driving the former from their most coveted possessiuns 
in the Spice islands, some of their stations on the coast of India itself were 
taken by the English, and thus in the space of about 140 years from the arri- 
val of Vasco de Gama, the Portuguese were gradually stripped of the greater 
part of their acquisitions in that quarter, and became humiliated and helpless to 
struggle, whilst the Dutch in their turn became highly influential. The power 
of the latter, however, was confined to the Islands, as the Moluccas, Malacca, 
&c., and they seldom interfered with matters connected with India itself. 

Nearly contemporary with Dutch enterprise in the East was the commence- 
ment of English expeditions having similar objects. Besides serdinig explora- 
tory navigators to find North East and North West passages to India, the En- 
glish sent several parties to enquire and to examine into the overland or par- 
tially maritime routes between England and India; and the histories of these 
periods will shew that they most sedulously avoided to come into collision with 
any established settlements, modes, or claims, in the conduct of the Indian 
Commerce with Europe. Fora century after they commenced immediate in- 
tercourse with India they confined their operations entirely to trade. or to self 
defence ; the jealousies of the Portuguese and the Dutch, of the English ap- 
pearance in the East, led those people to throw obstacles in the way of English 
trade and connexion ; they were guilty in many important instances of violence 
and injustice in order to drive the islanders away, or at least to prevent their 
communication with the native authorities. All their attempts, however, were 
vain, and ended only in their own discomfiture and the gaining of settlements 
by the English where originally these had never entertained a thought of pos- 
se+sion or interference. In process of time also the English were enabled to 
have their own Factories for warehousing and trading purposes, though, as 
compared with the other two powers, of very limited magnitude and extent. 
One of the most remarkable means of Anglo Indian enlargement, and which 
may be considered as the actual beginnings of English power in India, was of 
a scientific nature. ‘The Europeans and particularly the English had obtained 
a high character in that region for their skill in medicine and surgery, and their 
aid was frequently requested in cases which baffled the native professors. Such 
aid was always liberally remunerated even by individuals who had received its 
benefit ; but two remarkable instances of medical skill,by Mr. Boughton in 1651, 
and by Mr. Hamilton in 1715, in which the physicians were permitted to name 
their reward, placed the English upon a territorial footing, and obtained for them, 
besides, considerable commercial privileges and immunities. It is true that 
through the faithlessness of subordinate authorities this led the English into 
hostilities with the natives, yet it was not the less the commencement of Eng- 
lish power there. The English East India Company also purchased positions 
on the coast, but all these were for merely commercial purposes and advanta 
ges ; and it was not until the English Agents in India had written repeatedly 
home, stating that the Portuguese and particularly the Dutch were each eadea- 
vouring to strengthen their political power and dominion, which, if successful, 
would lead to the entire expulsion of the English from the Indian trade as well 
as todespoiling the English of their lawful possessions, that any serious thought 
was entertained of enlarging the Anglo Indian dominion. We may observe en 
passant that Bombay was early the property of the East Indian Company, hav- 
ing been given to them by Charles II., who had received it as part of the dower 
of his Queen, by marriage treaty. 

It is to the French, however, that we must more immediately attribute the 
developement of those English qualities which have led to British greatness in 
India To the French who, perhaps as early by sea to India as any of the 
nations, except the Portuguese, had nevertheless effected little there, and had 
all but given up the struggle against the commerce of other people in the East. 
These considerations run into some intricacy, and, therefore, we shall not com- 
mence them near the close of our present article 


*,* We ask attention to the advertisement of Mr. W. H. Crisp, in our ad- 
vertising columns of to-day. This gentleman besides beiog an accomplished 
Comedian is also well skilled in the elegant art of Fencing, in which he has 
given lessons at the British University. It is a fine exercise, and as such, well 
deserving of encouragement. 


DF That well-known and excellent musical artist, Mr J. A. Kyle, adverti- 
ses that he purposes giving instruction on the Flute and Pianoforte, and in the 
art of accompanying either voice or instrument. We believe him well capable 
t dothese things, and can cordially recommend him to patronage. See his 
Advertisement. 


Cricketer’s Chronicle. 


In our last we had to report the beginning of a series of triumphs achieved 
by the Union Club of Philadelphia, being a signal defeat of the Union Star 
Club of Brooklyn, and the commencement of an apparently prosperous inning 
agaiust an Eleven of the St. George’s Cricket Club of New York. This last- 
named Match turned out in so disastrous a wanner to the St. George’s party, 
that we may as well give here a summary account of the whole contest, instead 
of 1esuming where we left off in our previous number. 

RETURN MATCH, BETWEEN THE FIRST ELEVEN OF THE 
ST. GEORGE'S CRICKET CLUB OF NEW YORK AND THE FIRST ELEVEN OF THE 

UNION CRICKET CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA. 

This Return Match was played on the ground of the last-named Club, at 

Camden, and was commenced on Thyrsday the fd inst., at half-past one, being 


about an hour after the termination of the Match with Brooklyn. The Phila- 


delphia party were precisely the same men who had played in the Match at 
New York, but the St. George's party was a greatly altered and reduced one in 
point of skill. Messrs Tinson, Dodworth, Syme, and Green, all of whom are 
considered as among the best if not the best of the St. George's Club, both as 
|batsmen and as general Cricketers, were absent on this occasion, and their 
places were supplied by Messrs. Vinten, Skippon, and Nichols of the Second 
Eleven, and Mr. Fielder who had not played in the Matches at all. In addi- 
‘tion to this, Mr. Wright, who is by all considered as A 1 of the St. George's 
Club, had been severely injured a few days before, in his right arm and shoul- 
der, and, though he came on the ground to do his best, he was utterly unable 
either to bowl or to throw a ball in ; and his hitting was completely at random, 
through his inability to guide his bat, in consequence of the state of his right 
arm. The Philadelphians went in, against the bowling of Groom and Wheat- 
croft, the latter of whom, though an excellent Cricketer, is not by any means 
formidable as a bowler, but in the present condition of the party there was ac- 
tually not a choice. The play went on as we have formerly described, and we now 
continue to say that Turner went scoring on at a tremendous rate ; but now 
an accident occurred that altogether benighted the hopes of the St. George's 
men. Groom received a blow on his ancle, from the ball, which prostrated 
him, and wounded him so severcly that he was obliged to retire from the ground, 
and Wild took his place as bowler. At this time the Philadelphia score was 
84, with 4 wickets down. Ina little time, however, Groom returned, Wild in 
the meantime having taken Barrett's wicket; and Groom with evident pain 
and difficulty managed to bow! till sunset, at which period, the score of the 
Philadelphians was 167, with 7 wickets down. Turner's score at this time was 
78, and he and Sutcliff held their bats for the next morning's continuation. 


Play was commenced on Friday morning at 11 o'clock, under worse auspices 
than ever to the St. George’s party, for, in the first place, Groom was so com- 
pletely hors de combat that he could not take his stand in the field at all, con- 
sequently Platt went in to field for him, but his bat was a lost one in the sub- 
jsequent innings. To make the matter worse, Bristow was compelled to leave 
the field at 11:45, having onerous duties to perform in New York, and though 
Mr. Waller became his substitute in the field, Ais bat also was lost in the sub- 
sequent innings ; a sad defalcation all this, but there was no help for it, except 
patience and hope. The Philadelphia champion, Turner, went on, mowing 
away ; he made his score up to the immense one of 120 runs, and it began to 
be believed that no one could get him out at all; but at length a change of 
bowlers produced his quietus, young Fielder gave him a ball of a fine length 
delivery, it rose and touched the champions side, and dropped upon his wicket. 
{n three minutes more the inning was concluded, amounting to 228 runs. 
Turner’s number of runs is perhaps the greatest that has been made on this 
continent ; but, although it was worthy of high praise and admiration, we must 
add that it was not against first-rate bowling, and that during its progress he 
had no fewer than 5 or 6 lives, for the fielding of the St. George's party was 
truly indifferent, various catches were missed, and balls passed by which 
ought to have changed the current of the game. We believe that they played 
under a sense of depression and consciousness of inferior strength, increased 
doubtless by the calamities which accumulated upon their party. 
The St. George's men went in at 12:45, though having only 8 wickets to go 
down. ‘The bowlers now were Dudson and Bradshaw, both of them are round 
bowlers, and constant!y plant their balls at accurate length, so that it is hard to 
get a long run off them. Wright and Wheatcroft commenced, and were doing 
exceedingly well, when unfortunately they ran for a two, which was a very bare 
one, with hesitation. The fate of one was inevitable, as Barrett, the wicket 
keeper, was a man of extraordinary reach, and as active as acat. Wheatcroft 
seeing that one must fall, preferred to be che victim, and to keep Wright at the 
bat; he was therefore run out after making a score of 5, and whilst he was 
batting beautifully. The fate of Wright's inning was a critical one ; his ball 
rose gently after the hit, was touched by Turner, the wicket keeper, and after- 
wards caught by Sutcliff at the leg before it reached the ground. Wright had 
then made 15 rans, notwithstanding the painful condition of hisarm. The only 
other long score of the party was that of Wild who made in all 16 off his bat, 
but his last hit rose the ball high, and it fell easily into the hands of R. Ticknor 
at the cover point. The eight wickets finally were put down for 58 runs. 
There being now a deficiency of 170 runs, it became the duty of the St. 
George's men to commence their second inning, but it being evident that under 
the circumstances it was impossible to proceed with any hope of success, they 
acknowledged themselves vanquished, and gave up the game. The umpires 
were Mr. Rouse for the St. George’s Club, and Mr. Sill for the Union Club of 
Philadelphia ; the markers were Mr. Kenworthy of Philadelphia, and Mr. A. 
D. Paterson of New York The following is the score of the game, so far as 
it proceeded :— 


UNION CLUB. ST. GEORGE’S CLUB. 


R. Ticknor, b. by Groom... .... 3 Wright, c. Sutcliff, b. Dudson.... 15 
R. Waller, b by Wheatcroft.... 20 Wheatcroft, run out ....... 
Turner, b. by Fielder.......... 120 Nichols, b. by Bradshaw ........ 4 
Dudson, b. by Groom......-..- 3 Bage, c. J. Ticknor, b. Dudson... 0 
Bradshaw, c. Wright, ». Wright. 8 Wild, c. R. Ticknor, b. Dudson... 16 
b. by ---- 14 Smith, b. by Dudson...... 
. Ticknor, b. by Wheatcroft.... 22 Ski , b. by Dudson...... 2... 
Facon, c. Wild, b. Groom...... Felder, 
Sutcliff, b. by Wild ........... 10 Vinten, c. P. Ticknor,b. Bradshaw 0 
Ticknor, b. by Fielder... 7 Groom 
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RETURN MATCH BETWEEN THE SECOND ELEVENS OF THE 


ST. GEORGE'S CLUB OF NEW YORK, AND THE UNION CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA. 

We regret that we have to report more discomfiture to the former of these 
clubs, and more laurels obtained by the latter. In this case, however, there is 
a considerable change of persons on both sides, decidedly for the worse on the 
part of the St. George’s, and as decidedly for the better on that of the Phila- 
delphians. Four of the St. George’s who played in the ,first match did not 
come on to play the return match ; viz. Messrs. Brand, Marsh, Winterbottom, || 
and Downing, whose places were supplied by Messrs. Smith, Fielder, Heather, 
and Bamforth. On the other hand five of the Philadelphians who played in 
the first match were withdrawn from this, viz. Messrs. Sutcliff, Richardson, 
Wilson, Anson, and E. Turner ; and in their places have come Messrs. Moon, 
Sill, Jackson, Knight, and Broadbent. Ata quarter before 5 on Friday after- 
noon, 4th inst. the play began, the St. George’s men going in, against the 
bowling of Sill and J. Nichols, two of the best underhand bowlers we have 
seen on this side the Atlantic ; Sill in particular being swift, steady, full piten, 
and deadly straight to the wicket. Vinten and Smith first assumed the bats, 
the former of whom maintained his ground until he was the 9th wicket down, 
yet he made but 9 runs in the time. It would be idle to go into details upon 
this unfortunate innings ; suffice that the last five wickets went down in as 
many successive balls, the whole inning being completed in less than one hour, 
for 20 runs. 

On Saturday morning play was resumed at 10.30, the Philadelphians going 
in, against the bowling of Smith and Fielder, and, for a short time, of Nichols. 
Moon and Blackburne began the batting : The former is somewhat of the Tur- 
ner school, careful and cool. In fact he never strikes, but either blocks or tips 
his balls, and is almost always certain to be long in. On this oceasion he was 
the 7th wicket down, and he quietly made his 19 runs. Blackburne was the 
first put out ; he was frequently bruised, but stood to his bat though greatly in 
pain. He made 9 runs very cleverly. The next highest score to that of Moon’s 
was Jackson's, a hard, slashing hitter and fast runner. He quickly made 15 
runs, including a four, and two threes, but Smith at length found his stumps. 
This entire inning was finished in an hour and a half, for 57 runs, and it oaght 
to have been considerably less than that number, but the St. George’s m¢n cer- 
tainly fielded shamefully ill. 

The game however looked up a little for the St. George’s party, who began 
their second innings with considerable vigour and success. But this did not 
last long, the active and accurate Sill poured in his broadsides, and the inning 
was completed in an hour and a quarter, for only 40 runs; thus carrying the 
St. George's score in both innings to 3 over the single one of the Philadel- 
phians. Messrs. Moon and Broadbent then went in, made 4 runs to complete 
f oe on the part of the Union Club, and left off with every wicket to) 
go down. 

Thus has the Union Club of Philadelphia been completely the victor over all 
the parties playing Return matches on their ground, and evinced that its mem- 
bers can stand distinguished in the annals of American Cricketing. The fol- 
lowing is the score of the game : 

ST. GEORGE'S CLUB. 


FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 


Vinten, b. by J. Nichols. ........ 9 b. 
Fielder, b. by Sill.. é e. Wa Wallet Blackburne)b. Sill 
8. Nichols, b. by Sill... ... 1 
J. Buckley, leg before wicket .... 2 b. by Sill .... 
Platt, b. by J. ichols ee 2 b. by cack 
S. Shaw, b. by Sill............. 0 b. by J. Nichols................ 
A. Waller, b. by Sill... 22.22... 0 not out... 
c. Lewis, b. J. Nichols... 0 c. Lewis,b. Sill....... os 
Total ...... 40) 
UNION CLUB. 


FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 
Blackburne. b by Smith ........ 9 
Sanderson, b. by Smith ......... 1 


Lewis, b. by Nichols............ 1 

J. Nichols, b. by Smith.......... 0 

Sill, b. by Smith... 2... 4 

Hawthorne, b. by Fielder. ....... 0 

Jackson, b. by Smith, id 

Coxhead, ron 4 

Knight, b. by 

Broadbent, not out............. 2 not out.......... 4 


Total 57 *,* Ten wickets to go down. 


We must not conclude without shpat in the warmest terms the 
kindness and hospitality of the Philadelphia gentlemen during this series of re- 
turn matches. Besides their continual politeness during the sojourn of the 
strangers, there was every day a substantial and sumptuous lunch set out at 
the Columbia Tea gardens, Camden, adjacent the Cricket ground ; and on 
Friday evening, 4th inst., a magnificent feast was givea to all the parties, at San- 
derson’s hotel, ‘The Franklin House.” At the last, in very truth the abun- 
dance was profuse, the welcome warm, and wit and hilarity sparkled around till 
a late, or rather an early hour. Our limits do not permit us to enter on the de- 


which we have alluded ; among them one between Messrs. 8. Shaw and Bam- 

forth, both of New York, in which the former obtained 12 runs at two innings, 
and the latter 5. Also one between Mr. O. P. Blackburne of Philadelphia, and 
Mr. Wilson of Brooklyn, in which the former obtained 17 rans in two innings, 
and brought out his bat, and the latter 16. 

*,* We presume that now the Cricketer’'s Chronicle is nearly closed for the 
iseason. We refrain from general remarks on the career of Cricket during the 
last six months, as they may be likely to pass into oblivion before the com- 
mencement of another season, bat it is our purpose to offer a few suggestions 
sometime near next St. George's day, Deo volente. 


fine Arts. 


Monument To THE Memory or Commopore Hutt.—We have recently 
had an opportunity to inspect this beautiful piece of sculpture, executed by Mr. 
Struthers of Philadelphia ; it is still on his premises, but will shortly form one 
of the most distinguished works of art to be seen in this country. The design 
is but partially original, but it is not the less worthy of praise on that account, 
for the portion adopted is one that has been found worthy of admiration during 
at least twenty centuries, and the new portion is both appropriate in itself and 
harmonises well with that to which it is appended. This elegant piece of 
sculpture consists of a sarcophagus of about 7 feet by 4, and about 4 feet high, 
jbeing modelled after the “Tomb of the Scipios,” so well known in the world 
of art. It is of Italian marble of fine quali:y, and the only variation in the or- 
namental parts of it, consists in the forms of the rosettes which surround the 
four sides of it, all of which differ from each other in design, and yet present a 
harmonious whole; the architectural decoration of the sarcophagus is Dorie 
base and Jonic upper finishing. The original design consists in a finely execu- 
ted drapery of the American flag, with its Stars and Siripes, thrown in fulness 
upon the tomb, and above it is a large figure of an eagle, with wings half ex- 
tended, one claw of the sinister foot being placed on a bal! or globe, and the 
head of the figure stretched forward with the beak half open, as prepared to 


jdefend the National E:mblem from assault. The Stars are of the marble highly 


polished, the Stripes are well brought out by the manner of chisseling the ma 

terial, and the drapery and folds present an appearance of softness highly cre 

ditable to the artist ; nor must we omit to mention the justness and elegance of 
form of the noble bird, and the delicate execution of the plumage. We learn 
that the inscription on this fine work of art will be exceedingly simple, cousist- 
ing of nothing more than the name of the deceased in whose honor it is execu- 
ved. “Isaac Hutt.” The Americans excel in Sculpture, more greatly per- 
haps, then in any other of the Fine Arts, and the specimen which we have just 
attempted to describe, will bear well to stand among the most distinguished. & 


Literary Notices. 


Drama or anp Poems.—By E. B. Barrett.—2 volumes — 
New York: H. G. Langley.—This lady has so long been admired in her fugi- 
tive poetry, and has so completely established her claim to a high place among 
the imaginative tribe, that, despite a few conceits of style which now and then 
appear in her writings, this collection of her works will be largely welcomed. 
There is a pious vein running through them all, and the leading one in particu- 
lar evinces great depth of thought in religious matters, as well as a graphic and 
dramatic mode of eliciting them. These volumes are extremely well got up, 
and should have an extensive sale. 

Democratic Review ror Octoser, 1844.— New York: H. G. Langley.— 


term—those of any previous number, for along time back. Its leader, how- 
ever, as indeed might be expected, is a political one, strongly advocative of its 
party. Concerning this of course we have nothing to say. 

Harper's Brste.—Part X.—We-need not do more than an- 
nounce this continuation of this fine edition of the Holy Scriptures. 

Tur Wanperixne Jew.—No. III.—Translated from the French of Eugene 
Sue.—New York: Harper & Brothers.—This greatly approved work is in as 
rapid a progress as is consistent with faithful and spirited translation. 

“No Cuurcn wirsout Brsuor.”—New York : Harpers. —The celebrated 
controversy on this point between Des. Wainwright and Potts, is here given 
entire, with notes and a preface by the first named gentleman ; also, the essays 
written by Br. Wainwright in continuation, after the letters between the dispu- 
tants ceased. We recommend a careful perusal of this interesting subject, it 
will amply repay the reflecting reader. 

McCuttocn’s Gazetreer.—Part X VIII.—Harper & Brothers. —This truly 
mvaluable work of reference draws nigh to a conclusion ; two parts more will 
finish it, and its possessors will then be masters of a treasure which hitherto 
has been inaccessible at not less than five times the present price. The name 
of the Editor is abundant evidence of its correctness and general merits. 
Hunt’s Merouants’ Macazins ror Octoper, 1844.—Always well filled 
with useful matter, the present number contains one article of peculiar interest, 
and one of a novel character for this work. The former is a summary review 
and description of Mr. Parker's *‘ Semaphoric and Marine Telegraph,” an in- 
vention of exceedingly great merit, and which has long been held in great es- 
teem in Boston ; the other is a piece of—Poetry! Poetry in a Merchant's 


tails of this banquet, but they were such as deserve to live long on the memory. 


Sinere Wicket Matcurs.—A few of these sprang out of the meetings to] 


matter, the poetry is good and “ germane” to the plan of the work, it likewise 
the general character of its pages. 

Tue Knicxersocxer Macazine ror Ocroser, 1844.—This excellent work 

punctually at its hour, and its articles are evidently from writers por 


The literary contents of this number transcend—we feel warranted in using the ~ 


Magazine! It would have driven Scott’s “ Elder Osbaldiston” frantic. No 
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. confess to some disappointment in the anticipated wit. It is the production of 


been well filling this house during a brief engagement, he is now succecded as, 
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sessing both taste and acumen; but “The Editor's Table" ts always the 
chore morceau of each number. 

Wesrainsren Review Serremece, 1844.—The American Reprint of 
this able review, published tere by Leonard Scott & Co, has just appeared. 
Encomium on the work is unnecessary 


Music and RKinsical Juteiligence. 


M. Concert. —This distinguished violoncellist gave his 


first Concert in America on Thursday evening last, at the Apollo Room, before 


a large, fashionable, aud critreal audience, aud well he came out of the ordeal. 
M Garreau has enjoyed for some time a deserved celebrity in Paris, as an art- 

ist, and it is not likely to suffer from what has been heard here, thus far. He 


produced an excellent vill, and had able as-istance consisting of the Signori 
Antogrini and Sanquirico in the Vocal department, M. Scharfenberg, (Piano),' 
Sig. Kapetti, (Violin), Sig. Augick, (Horn), and M. Etenne presiding at the 
Pianoforte. Each part of the Coucert was commenced by a part of Mayscder’s' 

od Triv for Piano, Violin, and Violoncello, the music was magnificent, and, 
the performance exquisite on all hands. M_. Gar-eau likewise played three 
Soli, consisting firstly of a Pot Pourri from the Music of “ Lucia di Lammer. 
moor,’’ which was done with great feeling and effect, and elicited frequent and 
deserved applause ; secondly, a Funtwsie Ecossacse which, merah le d ctu, 
every air was Zrish, scotticised aud robbed of its peculiar characteristic beau- 
ties, and shewing that M. Garreaa certainly does vot understand the genius of | 
the Scottish or of the trish melodies. This was, to us, # signal failure. The 
third Solo consisted of Souvenirs Suiss-s, and they were prettily executed | 
M. Garreau stops bis mstroment with great truth, and bows with great vigor ;! 
he bas taste and care in the exe ution of the loud and the soft, the mereasing) 
and the diminishing effect; le is likewise exceedingly skilful in the mauage- 
went of harmonics, but we thonk be has the fault, when not playing in concert, 
of being too regardless of time, and somewhat scrambling in his rapid passages | 
He is, however, on the whoie, an artist of very superior merit, and will be likely, 
to have large audiences both of coguoscenti and fashion. The vocalists sang’ 
two comic duets together in excellent style, one of which, from Donizetti's 
Olive @ Pasquale,” was loudly encored, the other which was 4 substitute for, 
one in the bills, was very properly passed by. Anfognint likewise sang 4 solo 
substitute which with equa! propriety was passed by. We do not approve of 
the wanton faithlessness with which such alterations are made. An aria bafta, 


| Gakpen is closed for a shert time, but we learn it is shortly to 
jbe re-opened fora winter Season, under the wanagement of Mr. Corbyn, late 
‘Treasurer of the Olympic Theatre. This gentleman well vnderstands theatr;- 
cal business, and has ** troops of friends,” we trust they will sustain him in his 
endeavours 

Taeatre — Mr. Much-l!, as we understand, has had this theatre 
‘much mproved daring the recess, and purposes to open the winter campaign on 
Monday evening next. w.th an immense acces ion of strength to his establish- 
jment. . There is uo fear for his success. 


‘THEATRE 
EVENING, October 14, 1844." The Besy Body” and “ Aladdin” will be 
performed, 
| TUESDAY —** The Cure for the Heart Ache,” avd © Aladdia ” 
WEDSESDAY—Lasts ight but ove of Mr. PLACIDE’S Evgagement. 
| THURSDAY and FRIDAY —* Aladdin,” and other Evtertainments. 
SATURDAY— Last of Mr. PLACIDE’S 
MR. W. H. CRISP 
Be: to intimate his iateation (during his Eogagement at the Park Theatre) of giving 
tuition in the elegant and Gymnastic exercise of 
FENCING 
TO A LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS. 


| Mr CRISP has the honor of stating his having instructed the Collegians of the Uni- 


versities of 
CAMBRIDGE, EDINBURGH, AND DUBLIN, 
AND THE 
MEMBERS OF THE MILITARY ACADEMY. 
No {4 Beekman Street, Oct 10 O.12-2t. 
VI R. JOUN A. KYLE, teacher of the Flute and Pianoforte, announces to Amateurs 
and the Public generally, thet he gives instruction onthe above instruments, either 
at home, or at the houses of his Pupils 
Mr. J. A. Kyle will also give instruction in the art ef accompsnying, illustrating and 
igivieg practice to the Pupils by accompanying them with the Fiute. 
| Ay Bn &c. & , apply to his :esidence, 41 Forsyth Street, just above Walker. 
iGEENTLEMEN’s AND Labiks' SUPERFLUOUS CLOTHING —Gen lemen or fa- 
milies desirous of converting cash superfluous or cast-off clothing will 
jobtain from the subsc.iber the bighest Cash Prices. 
|, To families or gentlemen qui ting the city or changing residence, having effects of the 
‘kind to dispose of. will find it much to thei: advant ge to send for the subscriber, who 


will attend them at their residence by appointment 
LEVET. Office No. 2 Wall-street, end st 470 Hudson-st. 


Orders through the Post-office, or otherwise, will be punrtuslly attended to. [(O.51m’ 


LBION NEWSPAPER.—For Sale, a full sett of Volumes of the Albion fiom the 
commencement of 1833; they ure in good order and will be sold at a reas nable 


from Donizetti's * Le Convenienze Teatrah,” sung by Sanqurico, was mos 


enthusiastically encored ; and Aupick played the celebrated air * Casta Diva”), 


in capital style. 
In expressing our pleasure derived from this Coucert, we shall take the liber- 


ty of adding our wisn that Ml. Garreau will be satisfied to play the Music of 
acknowledged great masters. Practical artists seldom having time for compo- 
sition are apt to run into commonplace ideas, or mdulge themselves in writing! 
passages suitable to their own peculiar style, Such compositions are rarely) 
pleasing throughout, and detract from the real excellence possessed by the per-, 


former 
Ove Buts's Concent —The first Concert of the present Series, by this great 


artist, will take place at Niblu's theatrical Saloon this evening. All the world 
will be there, of course 


Oypera.—Palmo'’s Theatre. 


In Pirara —Absence from the city has prevented us from being able to no- 
tice the comme cement of the Operatic season, at Palmo'’s. We are, however, 
informed that the Opera of * II Pirata” has been performed in excellent style, 
and that on the alternate niglits it is relieved by the performance of Ballet il 


that which is at present curreut being “The Independence of Greece ;” the: 
Opera is given on Mondays, Weduesdays and Fridays, the Ballet on Tuesdays, 


Thursduys, and Saturdays. Heuceferward we purpose to enter minutely into 
_ the details of this place of amusement. 


Che Drama. 


| 
Panx Turatre.—The new burlesque called * A Lad in the Wonderfu' 
Lamp” was produced here on Monday evening. In scenic beauties this piece 


abounds, the manager having spared no expense in the ** getting up,” but we 


the really witty and pungent editor of © Punch,” and consequently great ex- 
pectations were formed of it, but the continual attempts at punning are too wuch 
to be borne, more particularly as many of those attempts were miserable abor- 
tions, going far beyond “a good because a bad pun.” O hers certainly, and 
not a few, were of « much better order, but that class of witticism was actually 
run threadbare, and the allusions were too much a misture of Old and New 
‘World localities and peculiarities. Mrs. Skerrett was an excel ent Aladdin as 
regards the acting, but she sings awfully out of tune. Our excellent favorite, 
Chippendale, did the Magician well, save that he was somewhat imperfect in 
his text. Chi is not a good “letter student,” and his memory, like 
that of poor Abbolt. is somewhat vblivious. Andrews would have been a bet | 
ter Kazrac if he had made fewer contortions. Would that he could have ever 
seen the original Kazrac Grimaldi, for Aud. ws is just the man to profit by, 
example. 'n this piece, a'ter all, there is so much tu please the eye and 
ivert the ear, that it will probably have fair ron. 
Tue Placide is again among us; his Sir Harcourt Courtly is an unique cha- 
racter, no one in America can touch it after him, and his Grandfather Whate-) 
ad j rfection of domestic pathos. i 
rs Mr. a Madame Otto sho each taken a benefit this week, the lady | 
has come forth in quite a new department, that of an actress, and truly con- 
sidering that she has been so tardy in making a debut, she acquits herself well | 
The singing of both these vocalists is of a bighly pleasing nature, and they 
have wel! sustained their parts in “The Enchanted Horse,” * Cinderella,” 
“ La Somnambula,” and “ Der Frieschutz.” 
Bowery Tueatae —The cry is stil! “ Putnam, and his horse, Black Vul- 
ture,” and thousands respond to it, filling this large house to repletion. 
Cuaruam Tueatre.—Mr. G. H. Barrett, or “ Gentleman George,” h 


an attraetion by Mr. C. W. Freer and Mr. De Bar, the former of whom has 
t forward a piece, written expressly for him, called * The Corsairs Re- 


REAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA.—LAW AGENCY —THOMAS WARNER, No. 

18 City Hall Place, New York, Attorney avd Counsellor at Law, Solicitor aud ( oun- 
sel in Chancery, &c. &c., begs to mform his friends and the Public generally, that he has 
jusce areed from 4 susiness tour Uvough bogland, Wales ard Scotland. That from 
having been for severa: years engaged in the practice of the Law in London and for the 
Past SIX years similarly e: gaged in New York, he flatiors himself te is fully competent 
to conduct such aw business in Evgland and parts adjacent, as persons from Old 
Country, and their descendants, may wish to be attend: d to; and with this view, T. W. 
on tis recent journey mude arrangemevts with sumo of the most eminent bawyers in 


/|¥arlous parts of Bugland ana Scot.and, whereby T. W. has been able to secure the most 


eflicient Agents and Correspondents in hose places 

T W. therefore bi gs o offer his services to Europeans and others, who may need plo- 
fc ssional assistance, in relation to any kid of legal busivess in the Old Worla, and as- 
sures such as may choose to favour him with their patronage, that the most anexcen- 
tionable references will be turnished, it required, and every necessary guarantee given 
that business confided to his care will be attended to, and conducted with industry, skill, 
and fidelity, and on the most reasonable terms. St.28-3n,. 


NFORMATION WANTED.—In June, 1835,ROBERT BREMNER, (a Blacksmith), and 
MICHAEL BREMNER, (a Baker), both natives of Aberdeenshire, arrived at Quebec 
from Aberdeen, and the latter—Michacl —has not si.ce beew heard of by his relati.-ns in 
Scotland. The other brother Robert, from Quebec went to Upper Canada, and from 
thence to the State «f New York, and was, when he last wrote, to his relatives, in May 
1837, resident ia tue City of New York. 

If tue satd Robert and Michael Bremner, or either of them, be alive they are re quest- 
ed to communicate with their brother Peter Bremner, Welliugton Bridge, Aberdeen, or 
with Mr Jolnston, care of Messis Strachan & Scott, 3: B. oad St, New York; and any 
person Who Can give information as to the brothers is requested to communicate as 


ve. 

New York, September 28, 1844. St 28-3t. 
sXHILITION, 
THE END OF THE WORLD. ; 
AN ORIGINAL PAINTING. 

F A VERY LARGE SIZE wich Colossal Figures, painted and lately finished byl. 

Aneilli, in New York. 

Extivition wow open, at Apollo Rooms, 410 Broudway, from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M, ard 
from 7 to 

sion 25 cents. Sp.2i-lm. 

ENTLEMEN’S LEFT OFF WARDROBE,.—The HIGHEST PRICES can be ob 
tained by Gentlemen or Families whoa:e desirous of converting their left off wew- 
ing apparel mio cash. J. LEVINSTYN, 466 Broadway, up stairs. 
A line through the Post Office, or othe: wise, will receive prompt attention Sp.2]-In" 
THOMAS H, CHAMBERS, 
(Former'y Conductor to Dubois 4 Stodart,) 
PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER, 
No. 385 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 

N.B —All Piano Fortes sold at this Establishment are warranted to stand the action »{ 
any climate. May 1i-6m. 


BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK. AND LONDON 
WEEKLY PAPERS. 
TOGETHER WITH ALL THE NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
FOR SALE AT THE BARLIEST MOMENT, AT 
THE FRANKLIN DEPOT OF CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, 
No. 321 Broadway, next the Hospital. [Ag.17-2m. 


ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Sqnare), N.Y., has @ 

ways on hand, aud fur sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the mot 
esteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Piants, Shrubs, Grape vines, & 
Orders for Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. Bouguets of c 
flowers tastefully put up at all seasons. 

N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune bet & 
Gentlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with pli 
ces. Ap. 

YO AMATEURS ON THE FLUTE.—Mr. Barton, (pupil of the late C. Nicholson, 

respectfully begs to announce that it is his intention to give instruction on the Flut¢ 
Mr. Barton professes to teach according to the method purified by the celebrated maste! 
‘orterms and particulars application may made at Signor Godope, Music 
rBoadway, and Mr. Stoddart’s Tiunoforte manufactory. Jan, 20-tf. 


J mM. TRIMBLE, Carpenter, Theatre Alley, (between Ann and Beexmen otvects,) Ne 
ork. 
UP Jobbing of every description executed on the most reasonable terms. 


-yenge, or the Moment of Terror,” which has made quite a hit. 


LP Roomy of every description fitted ond 
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INTRODUCTION, 
Public Notice tu the Commercial Lnterests of New York. 
HE UNVEKSIGNED, Proprietor of the Marie Teiegreph Fiags, avd Semaphoric 
Signal Book, having supplica ab sve Lwo thousand san of An erican vessels, 
ing the Goveromeut Vessels ol War and heve ue Cutters, uforms tne Commerciai, 
Mercautile, and irading of New York, that te is how reacy to sets of 
‘Le egrapy tlags, wih vesigua Numbers, aud Siguet Books for diupe, 
Barques, Brigs, Schooners, Sioops, aud Sieambvats, lor dollars, complete tor cun- 


Versaliou. 


Having received from the Merchants’ Exchange © use of their 


y, the gratuit 


building tor tue purpose of facilitating the operations of tis Semaphore Leiegraph sys-| 


tem of Mari.e Siguals, and In Conjunction With Mr. A A. LEGGET, Of Lue ‘Te.egrapus in 
Wall-street, ot the Narrows, and tue Highlauus, contemplates tu furuisi Lie several 
Pilot Boats with se s of the Marine Signals, by which means, the est mation of 
vessels’ arrivals will be the offing, and the Telegra; wumbers displayes 
at the Me: chants’ Exchange, 4s s00n as announces from veiow,. 


Vesseis on opproaching tue land from Sea, are requesteu to hoist their Conversation, 


Flag, aud show Leiegraph Ui siguating Numbers, anu to keep them fly ng uotil they 
have pessed the ‘Leiegrapu dtalives below. 

Sigual Book (a pocket edition) wi.lbe jurnished each of all those vessels in the 
possession of the Marine Teiegrapu Flags, graturtously. 

Sets of Flags, Designating Nuubers, ana Signal Books in constant readiness by A. A. 
Legget, Merchants’ Exchange, and by the at the Marine Surveyor'> Uilice, 
67 Wall-street. JUlin R. PARKER, Sole Proprietor. 

New York, Sept. 1544. 

P.S. Ships’ and Barques’ numbers are displayed with a pendant above —Schooners’, 
b¢iow— Brigs’, alone. Dy. 7. 

BUARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GENERAL EDUCATION, 
422 HOUSTON STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 
Kev. R. T. HUDDARI, Masten. 
(VIE Summer Vacation will terminate on Monday, Sept. 2d, at which time the punc- 
tual attendance vu! the Pupiis is requested. 


A CARD. 

Mr. HUDDART takes the preseat oppurtunny of informing lis friends, and those Pa 
reuls Who may be about seiecting a Schvoi for their sons, that he will remove iu the 
course of the ensuing wiater to Fourteenth-st., within a few doors of Union Square, 
between University Place and tiftia Avenue, where a building hes just been erected tu, 
bim, which, when Ccompieted, wisi form une of the best arranged anu most extelsive Cs- 
tablishuments for Kuuca.ton in the City. The plans, prepare . expressly Lo sult his Wishes. 
will be found to comome every accommoudativn, convemence, and comfuit that Can be 
aesired, anu such as tue experience of more Lian twelve years tas suggested. Ihe si- 


tuation is probably tue most eligible wuich cou.d have been selectes for the purpose, | 


regards health aud facility of access : ali tue advantages of good lusiruciors aud Proies- 
sors will be available, whilst the beneliis of a cuuntry resivence wil be gained by tue 
out-door Athletic &xercises which can be enjoycu In the spacious play ground. The Gym- 
nasium, Drili-room tor Physical Education, dutus, &c., wul be vn a scale suitable to the 
rest of the Establistiment, and sucu, a8 those who are acquainted with mr Hudaart’s 
Views ou this subject, have full confideace in re ding to thea: friends. 

Che lustitutivu is intended chiefly tor Buarvers, a Lmited mumber, however, of Day 
Scholars and Vay Boarders will be received ; tne latter of whom will be treated in al) 
respects as the regular Buarders,they must remain throughout the day at the Scnov), be 
subject to the same di cipiine ana coutrol, and be alowed to re:urn home iu the 
eVeuln,s, and then up to a certain age, under the Charge of an assistant. 

‘Do ‘hose parents wno are aware of the many difficulies which exist m bringing up 
boys iu the city, and who well know shat the Streets are the prolific source trom which 
much danetut influence and example are derived, this plau will nv doubt prove accepta- 


bie. 
TERMS. 
For Boarders $100 per Aunum, including every expense, except Music and Oi) Paiat- 
ing 


for Boys under ten years of age $300 per Aunum ; these have been (he terms un:formly 
charged since the Scuvel has been in operation, and wilt remain tne same, except whe. 
there are two or more from the one family, in which case areduction is made. Afver lis 
removal Mr. Huddart’s charge for DAY BOARUER® will be $30 per querter of ‘Twelve 
will include the wide course of Instruction taught at she School, t ge he: 
wit 
Music, Drawieg or Uil Paiusting. 

For these under ten years of age $35 per quarter, with the same advantages. 

Day Scholars $30 per quarter, without any refere:ce to age. 

A Prospectus containing full information as to the course of stu y, system adopted. 
outfit required for Boarders, and other par iculars interesting to Parents may be obtuined 
at any time on application at Mr. Huduart’s present resicence. Ag. 24-2. 

McGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, N.Y. 
HIS ESTABLISHMENT situated near the intersection of Whitesboro and Genesee 
Streets, ow the site of the old Burchard place, one of the oldest tavern stands in this 
section of the State, has lately been opencd for the reception of guests, under the super 
vision of the proprietor, JAMES McGKEGUR, 

And it is believed that the accom modatious it affords are such as to induce the travelling 
public, if they desire GOOD FARE, PROMPT ATTENDANCE, @nd commodious, well lighted, and 
well veusiianad 3, to make it their home during their stay in the city. 

The House Furniture are entirely new. The buiiciwg was erected last year, under th. 
immediate direction of the proprietor, who has e«deavoured in ail its interna) ar:ange- 
nents to embrace every modern improvement designed to Contribute to the Comfort anc 
pleasure of guests. The lodging rooms are spacious and convenient. A c derable 
part of the liouse has been appo: tioned into Parlors with sleeping rooms and Closets at- 
tached. They are situated in pleasant parts of the House, and in finish and general ar- 
ae are inferior to no apartments of a similar character inany Hote! West of New 


York. 

In each department of Housekeeping the proprietor has secured the services of experiencec 
and competent assistants, and be 1s confident that in all cases, those who honor him with 
their patronage will have no reason to leave his House dissatisfied, either with their fare, 
their rooms, their treatment, or with hts Terms. 

The “ McGrecor House” ts but a few rods distant from the Depot of the Eastern and 
Western Rail Roads, and the Northern und South@rn Stage Offices. travellers who desire 
to remain in the city during the stoppage of the Uars onty, can at all times be accommo- 
dated with warm Meals. Porters will always be in attendance at the Rail Koad Depot and 
at the Packet Boats tu convey Baggage to the louse, free of charge. 

_ I? Attached to the House are the most commodious Yards and Stables, for the accommoda 
tion of those who journey with their own conveyances. 
Mar. 9-tf. 


accomplishments of French, Spanish, and Vocal Music, but nut lostrumenas) 


Utica, Nov. 1, 1843. JAMES McGREGOR. 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON RAILROAD LINE. 
ViA NORWICH AND WORCESTER. 
DALY: (Sundays excepted,} at 5 o’clock, P.M., from pier No.1 North River, foot of 
Battery Place. 
The Steamboat WORCESTER, Capt. J. I. Vanderbilt, will leave every Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday. 
The Steamboat CLEOPATRA, Capt. J. K Dustan, will leave every Tuesday, Thurs- 
by Railroad without change of baggage, 
assengers for nw ‘orw i wit e of cars or 
immediately on their arrival at Allen’s Foint. 
For farther information enquire of D. B. ALLEN, 34 Broadway, (up stairs), 
Orof D HAYWUOD, freight Agent for this tine, at the office on the whorl 
¥ -B tee persons are forbid trusting any one on account of the above boats or owners 
ay 


Cacy of point, surpasses any pen hitherto made by Mr.Gillott. It possesses a greater 
degree of strength thau other : 


The style in these are put up par all sections of this 

coun each card having a util e ved view ; i 

ka y engra of the wing poiuts of the 
The Dam at Croton River. 


7 Aqueduct Bridge at Sing ing. 


pointed pen, thus making of a u.ore durable charac- 


] y RAVER, 46 Chatham Street, New York, deaicrinimported Havana and Principe 
LWA e Segars in ail theirvariety. Leaf Tobacco for Segar Mawulactwers, and manutac- 
ure acco. Ap. 20-ly. 


(ALTO, VONTREAL.—Mr. FARQUHAR fe-pectiully announces to the citizens of 
New York on the eve of visiting Montreal, togets ity ie Canadian Patrons, that 
is prepsred at ail yours to accommodate the travelling jublic. Lils viand» are of the 
‘nrst quality, bis Liquors, Wines, &c , of the premier oro tus Mint Julep», Sherry Cob- 
blers, «nd every faucy drink ou demand, Louseis, Oy ler, Tu tle, &c., mceived every 
Friday per Express line.. Mr. F. baving been im the bu. ioe » e years, flutters him- 
elf he Can meet the wishes of the mus! fastidiou- 

| Vocms are attached to the Establist men', being the only ones in Montreal. 
Ag 


‘LET COMMON SENSE HAVE WEIGHT. 


COSTIVE and DYSENTEKIC tine, with cough and sere throat in Child: 
in some Cases Scarlet Fever, and wih lifants Compla.its and Scarlet Ra 

with Swe ing and Tumors of the neck. 

ip tiese complaints no remedy can be compared to the BRANDRETH PILLS, andit 
is « solemm duly on the part of parents to then Chiluich, ihatibey have recourse to them 
altonce, if given at the commencement, there need Le bo lear as lo the result, and at 
any period of the disease, there is no medicine which will excicise @ more health-re- 
storing power. 

in Costiveness, or the opposite disease Dysent ry, the dc se should be sufficiently large 
to remeve morvild accumulations, and the Pills will hav. tint good eflect to restore 
healthy secreons ip these important organs, vid the distribution of 
bioud trom the head, liver, aud olver parts; in f ci Will cquanze the circulation, by 
abstraction of the lunpure humors from the 

iu affections of the throat and buwels, | cannot bo stiongiy recommend the external 
use of the BRANDRETU LINIMENT, it mat eapedtte the cure. There is no 
outward remedy at ali to be compared to thir Liniment, which h. s the effect of | 
out inflammation wherever it isappiied. licases of ond Ague BRANDRET 
|PILLS are a never-fai.ing Cure, the first s be large, ouflicient to have a brisk 
‘effect, allerwards two Pills nigut and moiming, and cold Peunyroyel cup full, 
jay twoor timesaday. The cure issure 
| Kemember, the great blessingthe BRA. LKLTI PILLS secure to the Luman body, is 
\PURE BLOOD. 
| When your biood is once pure nothing iv the sli-pe of food will hardly come amiss ; 
will Sour upem your SLumacn ; pou was Cut avyihong in reason; end the greater 
\wariety of food the betler Llood is ALL W LO VO Week stomachs, Whe are ayspep- 
luic, or in any way affected in body, should without demy resort to BRANDRETH'S 
PILLS—which will inveed strengthen the cipic, aia by pe reeverence with them, 
entirely renew the whove body ; the materials bow tt pood, will be kept so; those bad, 
displaced and removed. Gvod Blood ca: not m. ke bau tos. ov bed flesh. And bear in 
mind, the BRANDRETINS PILLS surely purity tue 
Tue following case trom Col. J. liughes of Jocksou, Unio, am mber of the Ohio Le 
gisiature, ne doubt be read with intercet by louse simdiarty «fected. 
Cure of violent periodical pain in the he.d. A p. isu. can be referred to in 
this city, Who have beeu cured of a similar aifliction. 


Jackson, Cll, Aug 1, 1644. 
Dr B. Brendreth,—Si',— That the greatest g 0d may dong to the greatest number, 
{ take pleasure im Info: ming you that for six ur eu years stor Lo sudleved inces- 
santly with a nervous headache. | applied tv the must em: et physicians in Ohio for 
reliei, but received none whetever. | being pr judices tv all patent medicines 
vetused to use your Pills ; finally my head che increased easly ; | os last resort, and 
even without faith, bought a bex of your Vege tabic Us going to ved took 
pills, nigut 3, J; sk’pred two nights and repeaicu the duse—i found imme- 
jiste relief. Two or three tines since hove &. cu pattia ly | again apy to 
your Pills and ail was torthwith well. [cannot speon higely «f your Pills,for nothing 
relieved me but them. May you live long enjoy Lie plearure It be bo you lo know 
and teel that day antoday ane night unto might jou ate Ving the pains and diseases 
of the human family. Yours trary, J. HUGHES. 
Sold at Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office, 241 Bro. away, 274 Bowery, and 24] Hudson-st. ; 
Mrs. Booth, 5 Market-st., Brooklyn; James Wilson. Jersey and by one Agent in 
almost every town in the United Statcs, who have aceitincaics! Agency. (Ag.17. 
INDIGESTION 
MOST PREVALENT IN WARM WEATHER, 
Use Parr's Life Pills where Health vs Desideratum, 
TOU AMILIES.—In no season Lhe bioud and secretions of the hu- 
man system undergo more strikinz change U.aw inthe tallof tie year. If we turn 

o Nature, the changes ia the vegetable world are fuued to be not uly strikingly analo- 
gous, but to have a strong i.fluence on tue he «tus or diseas d condition of the body. 
the decay of autumn, andthe morbid anu d athlike state wieter, there springs 
aew live and beauty. The effect of this cerress d ectivily inal inanimate matter, as 
well as on our phy>icsi system, render the u © ui sume simple medicine—especially to 
those of a slender Cunstitution- of absovule tmport nee. This is the time ffectually to 
nature in renewing ond strengtueni. the power. the vial organs. Of these 
tunctions, none have a more intimate connects Lion the stomach and iver. The pre- 
sence of food in the stomach, and the leallhy ope ation of the aigestive powers, furnish 
the only natural stimulant tothe liver hut wien ver the of the former be- 
come weak avd morbiu, bo h the quonlity and quality of the secr Uons are greatly mo- 
dified ; the natara! stimuius is diminishee - the ts lniproperly secrete d, one disease of 
the liver, or chronic affectious in ove form vr wncther, are acmost sure tofollow, In this 
critical condition, to give a healihy tone to ine stomach, and to free the blood of its im- 
purities, thereby preventing mon'lis, and it way be years. of Panr’s Lirg 
are « periectiy gen le and effectual mevicine. fis celebrated author Was for more 
tean a century not close «nd cunstant student of (he me icinal properties of pleats, 
but of their adaptation to Lhe cure of every class. |. ternal diseases Alihough in early 
life appareutly hopeless tuvalid, the use of wedict.e restored and continued him ta 
health and vigor to the extreme age of 152 years these Pillx are exceevingly mild in 
their operation, and may be given to children as well .s adults with tne ulmost securi- 
sy. To their superiority in this respect ovcr must te vegetable mediciue la use, thou 
sands are constantly testifying. 
The Proprietors have sedulously avoided that sy-tem of puffing so generally resorted 
to, yet their Pills have won a degre of popular taver ure d in the history of any 
family medicine. It is now only twelve wonths sir ce they established their agency in 
he Unijved States, ana the monthly sak s are exceed! g upwards of ten thousand boxes. 
They give these as simple facts, wishing the m. cic ine 10 res alone on its intrinsic Value, 
No ship going Lo sea should be without them. Faimilies having once used them will al- 
ways lave a 
Suld Retail by ail respectable Druggists, and Wholesale by Thomas Roberts & ay 117 
Fulton Street. Ag. 10. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETAK YS OFFICE. 
Aug. 1,184. 


fo the Sheriff of the City and Comey of New York :— 

D> SIR—Notice is hereby given, that at the next Genera! Section, to be held on the 
Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November next, tl» toilowing officers are to be 
elected, to wit:— 

A Governor and Lieutenant-Governor of this State. 
Thirty-six Electors of President and Vice-Presideut of the United States, 
Four Canal Commissioners. 

A Senator fo: the First Sen stortal District, to sup >ly the vacancy which will accrae 
by the expiration of the term of service of John B. 5. 0tr, on Lue last day of December 


next. 

A Representative in the 29th Congress of the United States. for Khe Third © 
District consisting of the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th and Sth Wards of said City and County ; also, 
a Representative in the said Congress tor the Fourth District, consisting of the 7 
‘0th and 13th Wards of the said City and County. Also, 4 Representative in the 
Congress for the Fifth District, consisting of the Sth, 9th ana Ifth Wards of the said City 
ind County, and also a Representative in the said Congress for the Sixth © 
viene of the 11th, 12th, 15th, 16th and 17tn Wards of ssid City and County 
of New York. 
Also the following County Officers, to wit: 13 Memb re of \ssembly. 

Yours respectiully, S YUUNG, Secretary of State. 


SHERIFF'S OF FICE, New York, Aug. 5, 1844 


Hariem River. 
View of the Jet at os 
Fountaia in the Park, New York. 
“ in Union Park, 
The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined 
must render them the most ~ yy of any offered to the American 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barrel Pen, com- 


bining strength, with considerable elasticity, for sale to the trade b 
June 8. : HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st, 


with the quolttn and style 


The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the re- 


uirements of Statute in such case wade and opty 
WILLIAM JONES, Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
D7 All the public Newspapers in the County wil! publish the above once in each week 
umil the E} . and then hand in their bills for advertising the same so that they may 


be laid before the Board of Supervisors and passed for payment. 
See Revised Statutes, vol. Ist, Chap. 6th, title 3d, article 3d—part Ist, page 140, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
a 


merican. Ocroser 12. 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIs- 


EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 


OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, NAMELY: 
‘Scrofula, or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstenate Culaneous Lruptions, Pim- 


ples, or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ring | 


Worm or Tetier, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the bones and 
Joints, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica, or Lumbago, and 
Diseases arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury, Asciies, or Dropsy. 

| Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders will be Removed by this Preparation. 

If there be a pieasure on earth which superior beings cannot enjoy, und one which they 
might almost euvy men tlie possession of it is the power of reiteving pain. How cou- 


soling, thea, is the consciousuess of having Leeuw the instrument of rescuing thousands) 


from misery to those who possess lt, Wwuat an awount of suffering has been relieved’ 
aud what a still greater acount of suffering cau be prevented by the use of Sands s Sar-| 
saparilla! ‘he unfortunate victim of hereditary disease, with swollen glands, contract-| 
ed sinews, and bones half carious, has been restored to health and vigor. The scrofu-, 
Jous patieat, covered with ulcers and loathsome to himseif and to his attendants, has. 
been made whole. Hundreds of persons, who had groaned hopelessly tor years under, 
cutaneous and glandular disorders, chromic rheumatism, and many other complainis) 
springing from a derangement of the secretive organs and the circulation, have been! 
raiseu as it were from the tank of disease, and wow with iegenerated constitution, gladly, 
testify to the efficacy of this inestimable preparation. 
The following interesting case is preseuted, aud the reader invited to its careful peru-| 
New York, July 25, 1844. 


sal. Comment on such evidence js unnecessary. 

Messrs. Sands :—Gents.—I consider it but an act of justice to you to state the tollow-| 
ing facts in reference to the great benefit 1 have received in the cure of an obstinate! 
SANCEROUS ULCER On my breast. 

4 was atcended eiguteea montns by a regular and skilful physician, assisted by the ad-, 
vice and counsel of ove of our most able and experienced surgeons, without the least: 
benefit whatever. All the various methods of treating cancer were resorted to: for five) 
weeks in succession my breast was burned with Caustic three times a day, and for six it) 
was daily syringed with a weak solution of nitvic acid, and the cavity or internal ulcer 
was so large that it held over an ounce of the solution. The Doctor probed the uicer! 
and examinex the boue, auu said the disease was advancing rapidiy to the )ungs, and if} 
1 did not get speedy relief by inedicine or an opefation the resuit would be fatal was) 
advised to have the breast laid open and the bones examined, but finding no relief from! 
what had been done and feeling that | was rapidly getting worse, | almost despaired of 
recovery and considered my case nearly hopeless. 

Seeing various testimonials and ce: tificates of cure by the use of *‘ Sanns’s SaRsaPa- 
_ RILLA,”’ in cases similar to my own, | Conciuded to try a few bottles, several of wuich’ 
were used, but from the long, deep-seated character of my ulsease, prvduced no very de-| 
cided change ; considering tis as tue only probable cure tor my case, | persevered, until! 
the disease was entirely cured. It 1s now over eleven mouths since the cure was Com-) 
pleted ; there is not the slightest appearance of a retura. I therefore pronounce myself 


| 


WELL and the cure entirely effected by ** SANDs'’S SARSAPARILLA,” as I took no other medt- y 


cine of any kind during the time I was using it, nor have I taken any since. Piease excuse) 
this lung deterred acanvwiedgment, whicn i think it my duty to make. Your valuable 
Sarsaparilia cured me, with the blessing of Divine Providence, when nothing else could, 
and I feei myseif under lasting obligationsto you. Ican say many things | cannot write, 
and 1 do most respectfully invite ladies aillicted as | have been to call upon me and | will) 
satisfy them fully of the truth as stated above, and many other things in reference to the! 
case. NAwCY J. MILLER, | 
218 Sullivan-st., next door to the Methodist Church. 


The following extract from a letter just come to hand will be :ead with interest. The 
writer, Mr. Almy, is a gentieman of the tirst respectability, .ustice of the P.ace, &c. 
The patient suifered for years with Fever Sores on his legs, and could find no relief until, 
* he used Sands’s Sarsaparilia. Mr. Almy, writing at the request and on behalf of the pa | 
tient, Jonathan Harris, says— | 

Gentiemen - It has once more become my duty to communicate to you the situation of 
Mr. Harris, and you may rely upon it i do so with the utmost pleasure. Mr. Harris says: 
thatfour of his sures are eutirely healed up, and the remainder are fast doing so. He 
further says that he has no paia in the affecteu limb whatever—tnat his sleep is of the) 
most refreshing nature, and his heaith in every respect very much improved—so visible’ 
is the change that all who see hiin exclaim, “ what a change!" and earnestly inquire} 
what he hat been doing! He has gained in flesh very much, and is able to work at his} 
trade,—whichis that of ashoemaker— without any inconvenience. ‘his is tne substance 
of his narrative—but the picture | cannot in any way here do justice to. The manner, 
the gratitude, the faith, and the exhilarating eifect upon his spirits, you can but faintly 
imagine. He requests ine to say he will come and see you as surely as he lives. May 
God continue to biess your endeavours to alleviate the miseries of the human family, is! 


the fervent prayer of your siacere friend. 
HUMPHREY ALMY, Justice of the Peace. 
Brooklyn, Conn., July 10, 1844. 
Baltimore, June 10, 1844. 


Messrs. Sands :—Gents.—Most cheerfully do I add to the numerous testimonials of 
your life preservative Sarsaparilia. 1 was attacked in the year 1539 with a scrofulous af- 
fection on my upper lip, and continuing upward, taking hold of my nose and surrounding, 
parts until the passag.s for conveying tears from the vyes to the nose were destroyed,, 
which caused an unceasing flow of tears. It also affecied my gums causing a discharge 
very unpleasant, and my teeth became so loose that it would not have been a hard task) 
to pull them out with a slight jerk—such were my feelings and sufferings at this time that, 
1 was rendered pertectly miserable. 1 consulted the first physicians in the city, but with) 
little benefit. Every tuning | heard of was tried, but all proved of no service, and as a) 
last resort was recommended a change of air; but this like other remedies, did no good ; 
the disease continued gradually to increase unti! my whoie body was affected. But, 
thanks to humanity, my physician recommended your preparation of Sarsaparilla. I pro-| 
cured from your agent in this city, Dr. James A. Reed, six vottles, and in jess time than 
three mon was restored to health ana happiness. Your Sarsaparilla alone effected 
the cure, and with a cesire that the afflicted may no longer suffer, but use the right me- 
dicine and be free from disease, with teelings of joy and gratitude, | remain your friend. 

b DANIEL McCONNIKAN. | 
Any one desirous to know further particulars will fiod me at my residence in Front-st.,| 
where it will afford me pleasure to communicate anything in relution to this cure. 
DANIEL McCONNIKAN. 
Personally a d before me the above-named Daniel McConnikan, and made oath 
of che facts ined in the foregoing stat t JOUN CLOUD, 
Justice of the Peace of the City of Baltimore. 
. Gallatin, Tenn., Feb. 27, 1844. 
Messrs. A. B. & D. Sands.—Gents.—1I have just received a letter from my father in 
~ Russellville, Ky., who wishes to purchase some of your Sarsaparilla | have no doubt) 
he can be the means of selling a greut deal, as it has performed a wonderful cure in his 
family. Last Decemcer | was sent for to see my sister before she died, she having been 
in poor health for some two or three years, and at the time | went over to see her, she 
was at the point of death with the scarlet fever, and a cancerous affection of the bowels, 
.from which her physician thought she could not possibly recover. | carried over with 
me a bottle of your Sarsapariiia, and with the consent of her physician she commenced) 
taking it that night. lremained with her three days, and left hr rapidly improving. Her 
husband sent a boy home with me for more of the Sarsaparijla. 1 sent one dozen bottles 
which I believe will effect an entire cure. My father writes me to that effect, and wishes 
through me to procure an agency for selling your valuab.e medicine to that neighbour- 
Respecifully, J. M. OWENS. 
Prepared and sold at wholesale aud retail,and for exporiation, by A.B. & Sands 
wholesale Druggists,No. 79 Fulton-st.,273 Broadway, and77 East Broadway, N. York. 
Sold also by John Holland & Ue., Montreal, John Musson, Quebec, J. W. Brent, King- 
ston, T. Brickle, Hamilton, 8. T. Urquhart, Toronto, Canada, Agents for the Proprietois 
by special appointment. 
Price $1 per bottle. six bottles for $5. f 
—— are respectfully 1equested to remember that it is Sand’s Sarsaparilla that 
has 18 constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of dis- 
eases to which the human frame is subject, and ask tor Sand's Sartaparilia, and t 


ake 
noe other. Ag.3. 


WELLMAN, WEBSTER AND NORTON, 
COMMISSION AND FORWARDING. MERCHANTS, 
No. 7% Camp-street, New ns. 
. B. Wellman. 


A. L. Norton, H 
., Wilson & Brown and Lee Dater & Miller, N. Y. 


L.J 
rie, 
Aug. 26-1. 


> 
DOCTOR BRANDRETH’S ADDRESS 

TO THE PUBLIC. 

HERE are inthe world med:cines adapted to the cure of diseases of every form 
anu every symplom, And when men rollow the imstinct of their natures, they use 
‘Braypuetn's bivis tor the eure of their maladies. And those who have done so have 

||not Had cause for repentance with reference thereto. ‘These Pills are, indeed, quietiy 

lbecowing the rel.avie medicine of mankind ; for ail who use them Jn accordance with 
priuted directuons, fied so mach bene fil indivicually, that they recommend them to 
ailsuch of their trienas thal may NOt at ihe Lime be enjoying good health. these uni- 

‘\versally celebrated Pills take Out Of Lhe body all diseased, decayed, or unhealthy parti- 
cits; they eradicate everything from the human body contiary to its healthy conaition . 

||No matter ot how jong duration tue complailat may have been, there is every chance of 

| recovery when the Pilis are Commenced with, and 1 is ulteriy impossidie for them to 

\linjure; nearly a century’s use has proved them innuce nt as bread, yet ali powerful for 

|the removai of disease, whether Chronic or recent, Infectious or otherwise. We nave 

an account .o settle with ourselves as regards the pieasures and psins of life. lt is soon 
stated, Suppose you are higtly favoured by walure, having a sound mind in a sound 
body, the lot of but few. You cannot but be affectea when you observe 50 much suffer- 
lug from bodily Infirmity around you; which neither riches nor the pailiauve prescrip- 
tions of physicians are able to obviate. Even the best health is insecure unless a cer- 
tain remedy Can be used when the first advances of sickness cumes on. If then you 
would avoid this state of things, and you are anxious to secure your owa health, your 
judgment, and a jong vigorous Old age, take prandreth’s Pilis; with them youcan ne- 
vererr; aud you wiil avolv ail the miseries of an infirm, ailing existence. Let every 
one whose health is not perfect take them daily tor one month ; instead of weakening 
you, you wilt find ail your faculties of mind and body improved: al] kinds of food will 
give you pleasure, and none whatever will disagree witn you. Your digestion will pro- 
ceed smoothly and pleasantly, your stomach will not require the assistance ot wine, bit- 
ters, or drams; in fact, you will svon Jearn these things are injurious. The reason it is 


| 


‘leasy to explain: Digestion is effected solely by the solvent puwer ot the bile. This bile 


is made Ly, and secreted from the blood. It 1s produced by the same operation from the 
viood as Is the growth of the body, or any part thereof, as tne bones, the hair, the eye, 


\jor the nails. By the use of Brandreth’s Pilis you expel out of the body those corrupt 


humours which impede digestion, and cramp nature in ali ber operations. Those hu- 
mours which produce Cancer, Rheumatism, Consumption, Piles, and, im fact, all the 
lorg catalogue of diseases to which humanity is subject, but which are reducible to one, 
IMPURITY OF BLooD. Custom has designaied the name of the disease by the place upon 
which the impurity of the blood setties, or deposites itself ; thus, upon the lungs, Con- 
sumption, upon the muscles, Rhenmatism ; i! upon the skin, Erysipelas and Leprosy ; 
upen the knee, a White Swelling ; and wherever pain is felt, or any feeling iu any pait 
of the coutrary to health, there the impurity of the blood: is endeavoring to establish its 
evilinfluence. So in Costiveness it is occasioned by tne impurity of the blood, which 
has become seated upon the muscles o1 the boweis, and which prevents the proper ac- 
tion of the bile to produce the daily evacuation of morbid deposites. But ali these effects 
of impure blood are cured or preveated by the use of BRaNDRETH’s Pitis. Ina word, 
they will give the power and vigor to the human constitution It was intended to have 
by nature, and which it possessea before the absurd notions of tae great advantages of 
Tonic or bracing, and mineral medicines were acted upon. Instead of finding your di- 
gestive powers and strength diminish, us you wil) ve told by doctors and other interested 
persons, you will find your strength and digestion daily improve, and all the energies of 
our mine and body more lively and vigorous, You will soon perceive that you are 
every day adding to your well beng by the simple operation of evacuating from your body 
the norious humvurs of the blood, the source of ali the pain and misery experienced in the 
human boay. Such ts the benign operation of Brandreth’s Pills, that they only take out 
of the body what is hurtful to 1c, thus producing its purification and its perfect health. 
The Brandreth Pills are the best medicine for families and schools. No medicine is 
so well adap ed for the occasional sickness of children. By having them in the house, 
and giving them when the first symptoms show themselves, the sickness will be the 
affuir of only a few hours , and in scariet fever, measles, aud worms, there is no med)- 
icine so sate and So sure tocure. It is all that shouid be used, or onght to be ased. 
|speak as a father, aud from experience. 
Ladies should use Brandreth’s Pills frequently. They will insure them from severe 
sickness of the stomach, and generally speaking, entirely prevent it. The Brandreth 
Pills are harmless. They increase the powers of life—they do not depress them. Fe- 
males will find them to secure thatstate of nealth which every mother wishes to en- 
joy. Incostiveness, so often prevalent at an interesting period, the Brandreth Pilis are 
a safe effectual remedy. 

Tuere is no medicine so safe as this; it is more easy than castor oil, and is now gene- 
raily used by humerous ladies during their confinement, to the exciusion of all other 
purgatives ; and the Pills, being composed entirely of nerbs or vegetable matter, purify 
the blood, and carry off the corrupt humours of the body, in a manner so simple as to 
give every day ea-e and pleasuie. 

Man will be born to-day oi biiss, compared to what has hitherto been his lot, weighed 
down as he has been by disease, infirmities, and suffering, which no earthly power knew 
how to alleviate until this discovery was presented tothe world. The weak, the feeble, 
the lofirm, the nervous, the delicate, are in a few days strengthened by their operation, 
and the worst complaints are removed by perseverance, without the expense of a phy- 
sician. Adapted to a!!l circumstances and situations, they are the best medicine ever in- 
vented for families, or to take to sea, preventing scurvy and costiveness, requiring no 
chan.e of diet, particular regimen, or care against taking colds. 

THE BRANDRETH FILLs are sold at 25 cents per box, with full directions, at one store 
in every town tn the United Siates. Let all who purchase enquire tor the certificate, 
on which are fac similes of the labels on the box, it jike the Pills, they are genume—if 
not, not. There has yet been, | believe, no counterfeit of the new labels, and it is to be 
hoped thee wi'l not, for it is Impossible to imagine a greater crime than that of making 
money by the miseries of mankind. 

The public servant, B. BRANDRETH, M.D. 
Principal Brandrethian Office, 241 Broadway, New York. The retail offices are 241 
Hucson-street and 274 Bowery. Mrs. Booth ts the Agent in Brooklyn, No. 5 Market-st., 
and J, Wilson, Main street, Jersey City. Parker, Broad-street, Newark. Price 25 cts., 
with full directions in English, French, Spanish, Portuguese, and German. 

Ubserve the Red Printing on the Top and Bottom Label. Oaevery Box of Genuine 
Brandreth Pills, BENJAMIN BRANDRETH’s PILLs is printea over Two Hundred temes in 
Red ink. Remember to see to titis, and you will not be deceived with Counterfeit 
Pills. (Sept. 21.) 


HE RAILKOAD HOTEL, d6ih St., 4th Avenue, Yorkville -THOMAS F, LENNOX 
late of the Chatham Theatre, respectfully announces to his friends his new location 

in Yorkville. The Cars stop heurly on weekoays and half bouriy on Sundays. 
This Es ablishment will be found one of the most suitabie + nd convenient stopping 
places en route to the AQUEDUCT,—that greatest of modern scientific achievements,— 
and which is Wiluin two mioutes walk of the R, R. Hotei. : 
Liquors, Wines, &c., of a superior quality, are constantly on hand ; also, Oysters, 
Cakes, Ice Cream, and every delicacy of the Season. 


Private Rooms tor Parties. 
An excelient Quoit Ground is attached to the House, together with other Amuse- 


ments. 
OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
b uy: & Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 
day, viz :— 
ips. | 


ete S. Bartlett 
ng! Bartlett, 

Oxford, \J. Rathbone, 
Montezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, July 16, 
Europe, G Furber, Aug. |, 
New York, |Thos. B.Cropper, Aug. 16, 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1/Oct. 16, Feb, 16, June 16 
Yorkshire, (new) |D.G. Bailey. Sept.i6, Jan. 16, May 16|/Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 
Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The commanders are wel! known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of —— outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
|nished by the stewards if required. 

Neither the captains or the owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular of lading are signed ° 


For freight or e, a to 
ght or passage, apply GOODHUE & Co.. 64 South-street, or 
MARSHALL, 38 Buriing-sip, Y.. 
ROTHERS & Co., Liverpoo: 


April | 
April 


Dec. 16, April16)Oct. 1, 


and to BARING, B 
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